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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


R. CHURCHILL, doomed ever to occupy the 
Me centre of the stage with the limelight playing 

upon him, has produced a fresh sensation, and 
incidentally confounded the prophets, by closing his 
| financial year with a record deficit—£36.7 millions. It 
| had been hoped, almost to the last moment, that his 
accounts would make a better showing than this, but 
the revenue failed to make the final spurt expected of 
it. The year’s disastrous record can be summarized as 
follows. Deficit budgeted for: £7.7 millions; expendi- 
ture in excess of Budget estimate: £9.9 millions; 
revenue deficiency: £19.1 millions—total, £36.7 mil- 
lions, as stated. The large increase in expenditure is 
| due, of course, to higher debt charges owing to dearer 
money and an increase in the floating debt. The fall- 
ing-off of the revenue measures the effects of the coal 
stoppage upon tax receipts—the income tax and the 
taxes on exeisable liquors being those mainly affected. 


It is alarming to realize that the full effects of the 
stoppage upon the income and super taxes are not to 
show themselves until next year. Mr. Churchill’s huge 
deficit will swallow up more than half of his Sinking 
Fund—a fund which, ironically enough, he strengthened 
by £10 millions last year to compensate for his previous 
failure. What, one wonders, is to be the next move— 
a further raid on the Sinking Fund, an increase in direct 
taxation, or another Geddes axe? One at least of the 
three seems now unavoidable. 
* * * 

Mr. Churchill is to introduce his Budget on Mon- 
day, but meanwhile, as if to divert public attention 
from taxation problems, the Trade Unions Bill has 
been produced, though it is not to be debated until 
after Easter. It is a more drastic measure than was 
anticipated. It declares that any strike having any 
object other than the furtherance of a dispute about 
employment is illegal if it is ‘* designed or calculated to 
coerce the Government, or to intimidate the community 
or any substantial portion of the community.”’ It pro- 
hibits intimidation by picketing, and defines the 
expression ‘‘ to intimidate ”’ as meaning ‘* to cause... 
a reasonable apprehension of injury ”’; while ‘* appre- 
hension of injury ” is itself defined as including ‘* an 
apprehension of boycott, or loss of any kind, or of 
exposure to hatred, ridicule, or contempt.’’ Thus, if 
this Bill passes into law, we may have an unconscious 
reproduction of Shakespearean dialogue :— 


‘* Blackleg: Do you bite your thumb at us, Sir? 

‘* 1st Picket (aside to 2nd Picket): Is the law on our 
side, if I say ay? 

“2nd Picket: No. [It would cause apprehension of 
exposure to contempt or ridicule. } 

‘““1st Picket: No, Sir, I do not bite my thumb at 
vou, Sir; but I bite my thumb, Sir.”’ 


* * * 

For the rest, the Bill substitutes ‘* contracting-in ”’ 
for ‘* contracting-out ’’ in the administration of the 
political levy by trade unions; ordains that Civil Ser- 
vants’ Unions shall not be affiliated to any outside 
bodies ; prohibits ‘* any local or other public authority ”’ 
from making membership or non-membership of a trade 
union a condition of employment; and makes lightning 
strikes by the employees of ‘‘ a local or other public 
authority ’’ punishable by fines or imprisonment. The 
Bill has, of course, roused a storm of indignation in 
the trade unions and the Labour Party, and has already 
done more to reunite all sections of the Labour Move- 
ment than anything which has happened since the 
General Strike. There is little sign, as yet, of a corre- 
sponding enthusiasm among employers. Some have 
received the Bill with approval, but others, of at least 
equal weight, express misgivings, and Mr. Austin 
Hopkinson is said to be so strongly opposed to it as 
to be ready to move its rejection on Second Reading. 
Our own view of the Government’s proposals will be 
found in our leading article. 

, 
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Full details have now been received of the outrages 
at Nanking, and they are extremely disquieting. Con- 
sulates were attacked and looted by formed bodies of 
troops acting under the orders of commissioned officers, 
houses were sacked and burned, and, worst of all, men 
were shot down and killed in the same orderly, 
methodical fashion. It is clear that we must be pre- 
pared henceforth, not only for mob violence, and loot- 
ing by disorganized bands of fugitives or pursuers, but 
for the possibility of organized attacks on the foreign 
settlements by insubordinate commanders. In the cir- 
cumstances, the British Government has decided to 
send an additional brigade to Shanghai, and the pre- 
caution is not excessive. The gravest feature of the 
situation is its probable effect on the progress of nego- 
tiations. It is monstrous to suggest that British naval 
officers were guilty of murder because they did what 
they could to cover a group of refugees by a 
protective barrage, laid down on open ground; but 
their action is being distorted by the Cantonese 
extremists for their own purposes, and we are sorry to 
see that a section of the Labour Party is encouraging 
the perversion, which may do untold harm. 

~ 7 * 


Meanwhile, the British, Japanese, and United 
States Governments have decided to present identical 
notes, demanding apologies, reparations, and the 
punishment of those responsible. They could do no 
less. It is not the demand itself, but what will follow 
it, that gives cause for anxiety. The reception of the 
notes is doubtful. Chiang Kai-shek is said to have 
admitted Cantonese responsibility for the outrages. 
Mr. Eugene Chen rushed into a premature denial, abso- 
lutely at variance with the evidence. But neither 
Chiang Kai-shek nor Mr. Chen really controls the situa- 
tion. The outstanding fact is that the traditional 
Chinese contempt of foreigners has been fanned into a 
positive hatred. We are no longer confronted with 
political grievances about commercial treaties and 
extra-territorial concessions—Sir Austen Chamberlain 
has given ample proof of his willingness to remove these 
grievances—but with the blind instinct that gave such 
terrible force to the Boxer rebellion. The breakdown 
at Hankow, the strikes at Shanghai, the mob violence 
which breaks out in the Yang-tze towns, may be 
organized by men who call themselves Communists, 
and executed on Russian lines; it is not the mechanism 
of the disorders, but the driving force behind them that 
constitutes the real danger, and this force, of which the 
Cantonese leaders have made free use, is getting beyond 
their control. 

* * * 

Our only hope lies in adhering to Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain’s original policy of conciliation, and refraining 
from any action that can add fuel to the fire. Shanghai 
must be held, and the present situation has made it 
very difficult to continue active negotiations, for the 
Cantonese leaders appear to be more concerned with 
the organization of a new northward thrust than with 
treaty revision. But it should be made absolutely clear 
that there is no departure from the policy of the 
Christmas Memorandum. Measures of coercion or re- 
taliation, which would coerce nobody, would only 
make it more difficult than ever for the moderate and 
well-informed Chinese to recover the control which they 
have momentarily lost. In reality, Mr. Chen and 
Chiang Kai-shek probably deplore the outrages at 
Nanking as much as the Chinese Merchant Guilds, who 
have expressed their indignation in a way that does 
them credit. Such different authorities as Mr. Balme, 
the President of the Shantung &pristian University, 
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Wei-hai-wei, agree that the situation must improve 
sooner or later. When it does, we shall find Chinese in 
authority who will be willing and anxious to give us 
compensation for the injuries we have suffered. For 
the moment, we can only evacuate areas that we cannot 
possibly protect, make the defences of Shanghai secure, 
and elaborate our plans for the removal of grievances 
we Rave admitted as real. 
* * * 


No fresh light was thrown on the situation by the 
debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald set an excellent tone in his opening 
speech ; his chief points being an appeal to the Foreign 
Secretary to make it clear that he stands by the policy 
of the Christmas Note, a suggestion that the League 
should be asked to inquire into the Nanking outrages, 
and a pointed question as to the object of sending 
further troops. Unfortunately, Mr. MacDonald was 
followed immediately by Mr. Mitchell Banks, who 
endeavoured to repeat the debating success which he 
achieved in the last discussion on China, and only con- 
trived to irritate the House by cheap and empty jibes. 
This ruined the debate. By the time Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain arose it had degenerated into a party squabble, 
and he was able to evade all Mr. MacDonald’s ques- 
tions by replying only to the less responsible members of 
the Labour Party. Mr. Lloyd George did his best to 
remind the House of its responsibilities. 

‘The right hon. gentleman,’ he said, ‘“‘ has given 
an assurance once more that he adheres to the policy 
laid down specifically in the Memorandum issued two 
or three months ago. I have confidence that he means 
it, and that he will pursue that policy, and in that 


confidence I do not propose to add a single word which 
will embarrass him in his difficult task.’’ 


* * * 


Meanwhile, as if to remind us that violence to 
foreigners is by no means confined to the Cantonese, 
the Peking police, acting apparently under the direct 
orders of Chang-Tso-lin, have raided the Soviet 
Embassy, arrested twenty-two Russians and seventy- 
five Chinese, and, according to some reports, dragged 
them, bound and screaming, through the streets to 
instant execution. Permission to make this raid is said 
to have been given by the Foreign Diplomatic Body as 
a result of information obtained by the Chinese through 
the arrest of two Americans, one of whom is a woman 
journalist, charged with communicating with the Can- 
tonese. Sir Austen Chamberlain was repeatedly ques- 
tioned as to the incident in the course of the China 
debate on Wednesday, but he refused to be drawn away 
from the subject immediately under discussion. 

* + + 


The proceedings of the Preparatory Commission for 
the Disarmament Conference have given further 
evidence of the possibility of reconciling technical 
differences by a political compromise. As the basis 
of air limitation, Great Britain suggested the number of 
machines, France the total horse-power of the air fleet. 
As the result of a proposal by M. Hennings, the Swedish 
delegate, there seem to be good prospects of an agree- 
ment on a double limitation—by numbers and horse- 
power. In the debate on naval limitation the Commis- 
sion was brought up against the flat contradiction 
between the demand of the Oceanic Powers for separate 
limitation of each type by units, and the Continental 
view that the sole basis should be total tonnage. M. 
Paul-Boncour then suggested that it might be possible 
to combine a system of tonnage limitation with pro- 
vision for full publicity of naval programmes and com- 
pulsory communication of any change to an advisory 
body. Mr. Gibson, for the United States, thought that 
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this ie a way out, and Lord Cecil has 
prom. :onsideration. Whatever the outcome 
of the e ce, it is clear that very great strides have 


been made towards an acceptable and practicable 
scheme—and the conscience of the world will not allow 
the question to be dropped. 


* * * 


Whilst the French and Spanish diplomatists are 
discussing the Tangier regime, a group of Berber clans 
in the Central Riff has risen and cut a Spanish supply 
column to pieces. It would be foolish to exaggerate 
the incident; for there is at present nothing to show 
that the rising is more than local. For all that, the 
incident is significant. The Spaniards will probably 
use it as an argument for their contentions about 
Tangier. The negotiations have been kept very secret, 
but as far as can be judged the Spaniards have made 
out a fairly strong case for some kind of alteration in 
the present regime, in that they have proved that the 
immunities enjoyed by refugees and _insurrection- 
mongers do seriously hamper them in policing the 
Spanish protectorate. But, while the Spanish political 
and military authorities may have a strong claim to 
some satisfaction with regard to postal censorship and 
other matters, the Powers who agree to these privileges 
have an equal right to demand some guarantees for 
good government in the Spanish zone. The Spaniards 
have a poor record in Morocco. They have been far 
less ready than the French to civilize, far more apt to 
concentrate on repression. 


* * * 


The Government’s promised measure of leasehold 
enfranchisement, in the shape of the Landlord and 
Tenant (No. 2) Bill, was circulated last week. The 
proposals therein embodied, which are limited in their 
application to England and Wales, are framed on 
modest lines. They are necessarily of too complicated 
a character to be summarized here, but in two respects 
at least there are good grounds for criticizing the Bill 
from the standpoint of first principles. It is intended 
to apply only to business premises, and it does not 
offer compensation save in respect of improvements 
made after September 30th next, when the Act is to 
come into operation. It is obvious that these drastic 
limitations of the scope of the Bill considerably lessen 
its value. Tenants of dwelling houses have claims to 
consideration not less good than those of the business 
world; while the fact that compensation is not to be 
assessed retrospectively will cause much justifiable dis- 
appointment. It is well, no doubt, that, where pro- 
perty rights and the sanctity of contract are in 
question, the law should move with the majestic 
deliberation with which we have so long been familiar ; 
but there are other rights and other considerations to 
be balanced—or so social decency demands—against 
these. The Bill is a step, but a tentative step indeed, 
in the right direction. 


* * 7 


The Report of the Mackenzie Delegation to the 
United States and Canada is already achieving wide 
publicity. It is an interesting document. It empha- 
sizes—as must any summary of industrial conditions in 
America—the special advantages which that continent, 
as compared with Europe, enjoys: its enormous natural 
resources, its comparatively sparse population, its 
freedom from economic barriers, its social homogeneity. 
But when every allowance has been made for these 
differences, there is a great deal that is relevant and 
valuable in American experience. The Report lays 
stress upon the possibilities of certain developments 
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which British opinion has tended, hitherto, to regard 

with some suspicion. It begins by blessing the 
Horizontal Trust :— 

‘* Where well organized, their success is undeniable. 

They have caused cheaper production and lower selling 


prices, and this has resulted in widened vane greater 
employment, and higher wages.’ 


It speaks approvingly of both standardization (the 
attainment of uniformity of design) and simplification 
(the reduction of the number of varieties manufac- 
tured). And it considers that the system of instalment 
buying, under which goods are annually sold in the 
U.S.A. to the value of £1,200 millions, ‘* must have 
been a great factor in increasing the internal trade of 
the country, and consequently the prosperity of 
industry.”? Here at least are three pronouncements 
which are calculated to make us think. 


* * * 


What most readers, however, will be looking for 
is a vindication, or otherwise, of the now familiar 
doctrine that high wages make for prosperity. It is 
not to be found in the Report in the over-simplified 
form in which some of its exponents have presented it. 
Wages in America are undoubtedly much higher than 
they are here—to the extent, probably, of 50 per cent. 
or thereabouts. But this is not made possible by an 
uncaleulating belief in high wages as a panacea. On 
the other hand, the American producer does appear to 
have grasped the fact that there is no virtue in low 
wages. He is concentrating on the reduction of other 
costs, on the development of efficient methods of man- 
agement, on getting the best results he can from the 
wage-earner’s skill and initiative. These things in 
themselves make for high wages. There is, of course, 
another side to the picture. Hours of work are longer 
than with us; conditions of labour less carefully regu- 
lated; trade unions are weak, and weakest where it is 
most desirable they should be strong; there is no com- 
pulsory insurance against sickness or unemployment. 
The American wage-earner must provide for his own 
needs. But the statistics of wage-earners’ savings 
given in the Report are truly sensational. In 1925 the 
deposits of savings-banks alone totalled nearly £5,000 
millions. In this connection, as the Report indicates, 
the material blessings of Prohibition cannot be gainsaid. 


* * * 


The introduction into the House of Commons of a 
Bill to ‘* sterilize *”? the London Squares is forcing the 
majority party on the L.C.C. to declare its policy 
towards them after twenty years’ inaction. For two 


.and a half years a special committee of the Council 


has been attempting in a leisurely way to tabulate the 
exact legal position of each Square. Meanwhile, 
several of the Squares have either been threatened or 
built upon. Altogether there are over 600 Squares, 
and the committee is now satisfied that it has know- 
ledge of the position of 400 of them; but it has been 
unable to obtain any information in regard to the re- 
maining 200. Mr. Ray, the leader of the Municipal 
Reform Party, now announces a further delay in the 
expression of his party’s attitude. Not content to 
assume the worst about the other two hundred Squares, 
he comes forward with the improvised suggestion that 
Parliament shall, somehow (he does not say how), 
undertake to continue the inquiry at the point at which 
the Council has broken down. It is obvious that further 
inquiry can only be intended to delay legislation until 
the next Parliament and the next Council—a favourite 
device in London government—or to facilitate the intro- 
duction of an inadequate piecemeal measure. 
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THE TRADE UNIONS BILL 


HE Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Bill, which 

was introduced by the Attorney-General on Mon- 

day, marks the final abandonment of Mr. Bald- 
win’s attempt to act as the head of a “ national 
Government,’ to advocate ‘** peace in industry,”’ or 
**to ensure a fair deal for the parties *’ in trade dis- 
putes. It is partisan legislation of the worst kind. It 
does not even preserve the decent appearance of 
impartiality between employers and employed, for it 
deals solely with trade unions and strikes, and makes 
no reference to employers’ organizations or to lock- 
outs. It does little or nothing to remove existing 
anomalies, but it opens up a vista of endless litigation 
and widespread confusion as to the interpretation of 
its clauses. It is a blow aimed at the moderate, peace- 
able men in both camps, and will be received with 
jubilation by the advocates of class-war on either side. 

Several weeks ago we urged as strongly as we 
could the unwisdom at this juncture of touching the 
trade-union law. We were sceptical as to the possi- 
bility of devising amending legislation which would 
serve any considerable public object, and we were 
apprehensive that the most carefully prepared and 
logically unassailable measure would do far more harm 
than good by exasperating the trade-union world at a 
time when the improvement of industrial relations 
should be our supreme objective. But we hoped that 
the threatened Bill would at least be conceived in the 
spirit of responsible British statesmanship. We did not 
reckon upon so undiluted a distillation of the temper of 
the Tory caucus at Scarborough. We were reassured 
to infer from the King’s Speech at the beginning of 
this Session that the Bill would not include ‘** such a 
purely provocative proposal as an attack on the Poli- 
tical Levy.’’ Our inference was incorrect. Clause 4 
of the Bill provides that in future any member of a 
Trade Union who wishes to contribute to the political 
fund must signify in writing his desire to do so, 
whereas at present the levy falls upon all members who 
do not signify their wish to be left out. The change 
is not of much importance in itself. It throws the 
weight of inertia into the scale against contributing, 
but it is probable that the Union officials will be equal 
to the task of neutralizing that effect. The real objec- 
tion to Clause 4 is that it is a mean and petty attempt 
to diminish the financial resources of the Labour Party, 
which Mr. Baldwin disdained to adopt when it was put 
forward by Mr. Macquisten two’ years ago. The 
inclusion of this Clause reveals, in fact, the true 
character of the Bill; it is the “‘ shot ” in a “ class 
war *’ which Mr. Baldwin would not fire in the spring 
of 1925. 

The main purpose of the Bill is presumably to make 
it perfectly clear that anything in the nature of a 
general strike is illegal. Before proceeding to examine 
Clause 1, in which this purpose is carried out, let us 
recall certain considerations which must be kept vividly 
in mind if we are to appreciate either the standpoint 
from which the ordinary moderate trade unionist 
approaches the problem, or the manner in which the 
new Bill is likely to work in practice. A long and bitter 
experience has left the trade-union world entirely 
sceptical of the impartiality of British courts of justice 
in matters where a trade union is concerned. The Taff 
Vale Judgment and the Osborne Judgment are the out- 
standing examples of the surprising judicial decisions 
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which have contributed to this impression. In both 
these cases, the law was interpreted by the House of 
Lords so as to nullify trade-union privileges or 
immunities which the legislature—beyond all reason- 
able doubt—had intended to confer. The only explana- 
tion which seems at all plausible to trade unionists and 
their sympathizers is that the judges in both instances 
were swayed by their social prejudices and class bias; 
and, inasmuch as both judgments were based largely on 
vague general considerations of public policy, it is 
impossible to assert with confidence that no such influ- 
ence operated. However this may be, there is little 
room for doubt as to the bias exhibited in many special 
jury verdicts assessing damages against trade unions 
after the Taff Vale Judgment had been delivered. It is 
this history which lies behind the Trade Disputes Aci 
and the sweeping immunity which the trade unions now 
enjoy. We could wish that Members of Parliament and 
the middle-class public generally would familiarize 
themselves with this history, which may be found set 
out, cogently but fairly, in the ‘* History of Trade 
Unionism,’’ by Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb. 

Now, in the light of this history, the essential re- 
quirement of reasonable amending legislation is that 
its terms should be precise, and should not have vast 
ambiguities capable of being strained against trade 
unions whenever class feelings run high, as they are 
bound to do during trade disputes. With this preface, 
let us turn to the Government’s Bill. Clause 1 declares 
that :— 


‘any strike having any object besides the furtherance 
of a trade dispute within the trade or industry in which 
the strikers are engaged, is an illegal strike if it is a 
strike designed or calculated to coerce the Government, 
or to intimidate the community or any substantial portion 
of the community. .. .” 


and adds that :— 


‘* For the purposes of the foregoing provision a trade 
dispute shall not be deemed to be within a trade or 
industry unless it is a dispute between employers and 
workmen, or between workmen and workmen, in that 
trade or industry, which is connected with the employ- 
ment or non-employment or the terms of the employment, 
or with the conditions of labour, of persons in that trade 
or industry.” 

What is the meaning of ‘in that trade or in- 
dustry ’’? The Bill offers no definition, and we may 
sympathize with the draughtsmen, for, if they were to 
embark upon the task, they would soon be confronted 
with a series of almost insoluble conundrums. One 
industry shades imperceptibly into another; the boun- 
daries between them are seldom sharp and clear. The 
expression is indeed so ambiguous that it is quite uncer- 
tain what its authors intend it to mean in the most 
broad and leading instances. Let us pose a few queries. 
Are the ’busmen in the same industry as the drivers 
on the Underground? Are the Underground men in 
the same industry as the ordinary railway men? Are 
the drivers and porters and platelayers on the railways 
in the same industry as the mechanics in the railway 
shops? Are these mechanics in the same industry as 
other engineers? This ambiguity is rendered the more 
serious by a similar ambiguity in the expression ‘* to 
intimidate the community or any substantial portion 
of the community.’? When is the community intimi- 
dated, and what is any substantial portion of it? 
When, for that matter, is the Government coerced ? 
We have no idea, after the closest study of this Bill, 
whether it leaves the *busmen the right to strike in 
support of the Underground men or not. We have no 
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idea whether the Government intends to leave them 
this right or not. We very much doubt if Ministers 
even know which their intention is. And this is a Bill 
designed, if you please, to ** clarify ’’ the law. 

Is it reasonable to leave questions of this kind to 
be determined by the courts after the event, and to 
leave unions in a state of complete uncertainty as to 
whether they are undertaking a legal strike, protected 
by the immunities of the Trade Disputes Act, or an 
illegal strike exposing their funds to seizure and their 
officials to imprisonment ? 

Clause 8, designed to deal with the abuses of 
picketing, while much more defensible on paper, is 
likely to prove hardly less objectionable in practice. No 
reasonable person can deny that the privilege of picket- 
ing is often so abused as to amount to wholesale intimi- 
dation. But the effect of Clause 3 is to make the most 
bona-fide picketing a perilous proceeding. Picketing 
becomes an offence, entailing liability to imprisonment, 
when it is so conducted whether by ‘‘ one or more per- 
sons *’ as ** to be calculated to intimidate any person,”’ 
and in this connection the Bill does not shrink from 
defining intimidation :— 

‘In this section,’’ it declares, ‘‘ the expression ‘ to 
intimidate ’ means to cause in the mind of a person a 
reasonable apprehension of injury to him or to any 
member of his family or of violence or damage to any 
person or property, and the expression ‘ injury ’ includes 
injury other than physical or material injury, and 
accordingly the expression ‘apprehension of injury’ 
includes an apprehension of boycott, or loss of any kind, 
or of exposure to hatred, ridicule, or contempt.”’ 


To intimidate any person! Apprehension of loss 
of any kind! Exposure to hatred, ridicule or con- 
tempt! How are these phrases likely to be interpreted 
by a certain type of magistrate or jury? Cannot every 
employer whose workmen are on strike fairly claim that 
the most innocent picketing, being designed to dissuade 
his men from returning to work, exposes him to appre- 
hension of loss, even if only loss of trade. Can we, in 
view of past experience, have any assurance that the 
clause will not be interpreted so as to cover such 
** intimidation ”’? 

Thus Clause 1 seems not unlikely to ban all sym- 
pathetic strikes; Clause 8 to ban all picketing whatso- 
ever. We shall not comment at length on the other 
clauses of the Bill. It is right in principle, we think, 
that Civil Servants should not be members of trade 
unions affiliated to political parties or outside organiza- 
tions. But it is the height of unwisdom to impose a 
sudden ukase to this effect as a feature of a general, 
partisan onslaught on trade unionism. Clause 6 pro- 
hibits local authorities from requiring their employees 
to join trade unions. The problem of reconciling loeal 
autonomy with the practices of certain public authori- 
ties of an extreme Labour complexion is serious and 
difficult enough, without aggravating and confusing it 
by such a pin-pricking proviso. 

We take the gravest view of the probable conse- 
quences of this Bill. It is the most wanton contribu- 
tion to social discord that any Government has made in 
modern times. It emphasizes more urgently than any- 
thing has done before the public need for the revival 
of Liberalism. For, paradoxical as it may seem, this 
Bill is the natural outcome of the rise of the Labour 
Party, and of the forcing of political divisions along 
class lines :— 

‘‘ The trade unions themselves,’’ we wrote just after 
the General Strike, ‘‘ are in a far weaker position to-day 
than they would have been under the old two-party 
system to resist an anti-union legislative pogrom. They 


must trust to the mercy, the goodwill, and the authority 
of Mr. Baldwin.” 


We now know what those restraints are worth. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF 


LIBERALISM 
II.—A LIBERAL PROGRAMME FOR INDUSTRY 


HE preceding article in this series urged that, in spite 

of the present disruption of the Liberal Party, the 

sentiment of the country is now more Liberal than 
either Conservative or Labour; and that Liberalism now 
has a real opportunity which it is vital to seize at once in 
order to be prepared before the next election. 

The first condition of seizing it is clearly the immediate 
working out of an adequate policy and programme. Such 
a programme must be detailed; it must be adjusted to 
present requirements and desires; it must above all cover 
the sphere of economic problems; and it must throughout 
every part be a clear expression of the distinctive principle 
of Liberalism—the defence of the public against private or 
sectional interests. 

It is of equal importance that the policy should be up 
to date, adjusted to present needs and the public temper, 
and that it should be visibly and obviously the working out 
of a central principle. We must have the old Liberal 
spirit and the old Liberal passion for the res publica—but 
it must be transferred from the political to the economic 
sphere, and in that sphere it must be active, positive, and 
constructive. 

In comparison with this primary need the question of 
leadership is secondary. But it is important. It is how- 
ever not now the question of the choice of a leader. There 
are several other ex-Cabinet Ministers, whose great experi- 
ence and abilities will or may be enlisted in the new con- 
structive effort, Lord Reading, Lord Buckmaster, Sir John 
Simon, Sir Herbert Samuel, Mr. C. F. G. Masterman. But 
in any near future the leading figure must obviously be 
Mr. Lloyd George. The problem is to supplement the great 
qualities that he has by those he has not. He has the 
magnetic qlialities of a leader, the power of presentation and 
advocacy, the vivid sense of what the public wants, of what 
the situation demands, of what is politically practicable. 
These are not enough. If not supplemented they will expose 
the whole party to the charge of mere opportunism which 
is the commonest charge against their leader. The party 
must stand for a definite policy, which is the visible em- 
bodiment of Liberalism’s central principle. The method 
of securing this is clear. It is the continuance, development, 
and elaboration of the work begun by the Liberal Summer 
School, and by the special Committees which are now at 
work; the association with Mr. Lloyd George not only of 
ex-Ministers, but of the men who have taken the chief part 
in this work as a kind of general staff; and the final 
elaboration of a policy in the form of documents, resolu- 
tions, programmes, &c. (in the manner more familiar in the 
Labour Party than the others). These would be presented 
to the Liberal representative organizations throughout the 
country, and would form a binding statement of policy for 
whatever Liberal Government may be in a position to press 
it. In this way the country, in thinking of the Liberal 
Party, would instinctively think of it in terms not of its 
leader only, but of its leader and an associated general staff. 
It would see Liberalism’s central idea not as an arid prin- 
ciple, but as a living body of doctrine. The public would 
see this policy growing up as report after report was pro- 
duced; it would have a sense of collective authority and 
ability behind it; and it would be conscious of the central 
informing principle, as it can never be if it has to form its 
impressions from a series of inconsecutive specches from 
the party’s leader. The speeches will, with this solid basis 
and background, have their proper function of presentation. 
Mr. Lloyd George will have his place in leading, but not 
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completely dominating, the work of elaborating the policy ; 
and of presenting it with his unrivalled power of advocacy. 
The party programme will consist of a real policy, not a 
patchwork of improvisations. 

It will, I think, be found, as one subject after another 
is tackled and tried by the distinctive criterion of the public 
interest, that there is an escape from the dilemma of the 
competing formule in which recent political controversy has 
expressed itself. A solution will be found which will not 
consist in a compromise between right and left, but in a 
combination of the best elements of both. ITllustrations of 
this are to be found in the work already done; others will 
be suggested below. 

Some of the preparatory work has, of course, already 
been accomplished. Much is in progress. On most of this 
—the work on the land problem, on coal and power, on 
inheritance (Mr. E. D. Simon, Mr. H. D. Henderson), on 
finance (Mr. Keynes), on taxation reform (Mr. Layton), 
on high wages in relation to efficiency (Mr. Philip Kerr), I 
propose to make no comment except to remark that it wants 
now to be made part of a programme worked out in greater 
detail, debated through to a more general acceptance by 
the party, and presented always from the point of view of 
reflecting the general as against the particular interests of 
the rival policies. 

But I venture to add a few suggestions with regard to 
some of the problems of trade and industry which form a 
part of the task of the committees which are now meeting. 

A candid examination of these problems will, I believe, 
turn the flank of the ancient controversy between private 
enterprise and nationalization. Modern industrial develop- 
ment, when all the factors are taken into account, requires 
in very varying degrees the advantages of large-scale opera- 
tion, the absence of sudden dislocation, the spur of private 
enterprise, the effective safeguards of the public against 
monopolistic abuse, the avoidance of wasteful intermediary 
systems and of wasteful forms of competition, and a system 
of management which secures the goodwill of the worker. 
These varying and sometimes, but not always, conflicting 
needs are not to be met by any simple formula of “ private 
enterprise *’ or ** nationalization.”? The fact is that some 
of these factors are favoured by the one, others by the 
other; but their comparative importance varies immensely 
from industry to industry, and from trade to trade; and, 
above all, there are many systems which in particular cases 
can combine the advantages of both systems. What is 
needed, I suggest, is a candid examination of each case, 
with a view to finding which particular system, of many 
possible ones, will ensure the greatest net advantages in 
the given instance. There are obviously cases where this 
system is plain nationalization of the Whitehall and West- 
minster type, though often with some modification of 
type. Nobody contests this for the Postal Service, and I 
believe that on a candid and unprejudiced examination 
solely from this point of view the list would be substantially 
increased, including perhaps some forms of insurance (e.g., 
life), the drink trade, and armaments manufacture. Even 
as regards such cases, much work requires to be done in 
adjusting and adapting the present administrative, account- 
ing, and parliamentary system, which was developed for the 
control of spending, not earning departments. What is 
rightly criticized as red-tapeism results largely from 
the fact that a Member scores a point against a Minister 
if he can ask a Parliamentary question which discloses a 
difference of practice anywhere within the wide range of 
Government administration such as can be found, without 
criticism, in two branch departments of Harrods. If such 
uniformity is insisted on, the result must be and is a regu- 
lative system which is fatal to enterprise and initiative. A 
study of the reforms required even if full nationalization is 
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restricted to the absolute minimum is therefore urgently 
necessary. It is however equally true that in some in- 
stances, e.g., mechanical engineering, the spur of private 
enterprise is of such paramount importance that other con- 
siderations must be subordinated to it. 

I think therefore that one of the most important tasks 
requiring to be done (and it might well be a part of the 
inquiry now being undertaken) would be to arrange a list of 
trades and industries in order of relative suitability for 
nationalization, solely on scientific grounds and from the 
point of view of the public interest, without regard at this 
stage to the varying political pressure. The criteria would 
be simple. Where a trade or industry, in the course of its 
own growth, has developed into a practical monopoly, so 
as at once to lose the spur of effective competition and to 
deprive the consumer of an effectively competitive price; 
where a substantial part of its costs results from competitive 
advertisement or other forms of competition which are 
essentially wasteful, it would rank high on the priority list : 
conversely where the competition was real and its advantage 
to the consumer and to the prospective development of 
invention, &c., important, it would rank low. The result- 
ing list would be very different from the chronological pro- 
gramme of the Labour Party, which would be determined 
by the strength of varying political pressure. For example, 
the Labour Party would probably, for political reasons, 
press first for full nationalization of the coal industry. That 
would be far from the first to be nationalized, in the full 
sense, on any criterion of the public interest. 

But much more important than a mere list of priority 
is the search for alternative systems, which combine in 
varying forms the advantages of both private enterprise and 
nationalization. Here is the most vital and fruitful imme- 
diate task of Liberalism, and one which is most appropriate 
to its central principle. The ideal systems will be almost 
as varied as the industries in which the problem arises. We 
have, both in England, in the Electricity Commission and 
the Port of London Authority (and recently in the war 
experiments in other industries), and in other countries, 
such as Germany, many examples of what to follow and 
what to avoid. There are a hundred forms of management 
and control in which the public interest can be safeguarded 
without the spur of private enterprise being lost, It should 
be a primary task of the Industrial Inquiry to search, for 
each case separately, the best of these systems. But, I 
would repeat, the ideal system will be different in almost 
every case. In very few cases will it be Whitehall 
nationalization; in a diminishing number of cases will it 
be unfettered private control. And even where an enter- 
prise would best remain, legally and in form, entirely free 
of public control, this might well be conditional upon its 
developing a sense of public responsibility proportionate 
to the public interest involved. An individual hat-making 
concern may be as inefficient as it pleases without much 
damage to any but its own shareholders and those engaged 
in it. But a coal industry, united in its policy to its em- 
ployees through a Federation and forming the basis of a 
large part of the economic life of the country, involves 
public interests comparable with those affected by the Bank 
of England. The Bank is a private enterprise, as the coal- 
mines are, but it has developed a tradition corresponding 
to its responsibility. In determining its discount rate, for 
example, the last consideration is the effect on its dividends, 
What would be the effect on the economic life of the country 
if the Bank acted on the principles and in the spirit pro- 
fessed and displayed by the mineowners? Measures of 
public control and safeguard should, therefore, vary not 
only with the public interest involved in the enterprise, but 
with the extent to which it is necessary to supplement a 
defective internal tradition of public responsibility. 

Here is an almost illimitable task of fruitful work in the 
most important sphere of internal policy. The next, and 
concluding, article will suggest developments in other 
spheres. 

WatTCHMAN. 
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AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
“SONGS BEFORE SUNRISE” 


(By Our PARLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 
7 HERE are the songs of spring? ”’ cried the poet. 
W ‘* Ay, where are they? ’? The songs of spring, 
like the infamous spring weather, give nothing 
but a certain sadness to the House of Commons, I have 
called the Notes of this week ‘‘ Songs before Sunrise.”’ I 
hope they will be the last in which I shall have to record 
the melancholy effort of poor speakers in an empty House to 
carry on irrelevant debate without warmth, enlightenment 
or joy. The great sunrise is coming, first in the revelation 
next week of Mr. Winston Churchill’s Budget, which will 
exhibit his skill as a financier to the whole world, and will 
no doubt cause enthusiasm among rich and poor alike; 
then in the discussion of the Conservative Trade Unions 
Bill, shot into the House without a word of explanation, 
which they are going to attempt to pass, having cleared 
out of the way all obstacles and every promise they had 
made concerning social reform. Just as the Labour Party 
was falling to pieces,: the Tories have undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded in achieving unity among their opponents, and this 
may be accounted to them for righteousness for evermore. 
Where the unfortunate private member comes in will only 
be exhibited when he faces his constituents and endeavours 
to reconcile the promises of 1924 with the realities of 1928 
or 1929. 

This week we have had the same as always, four days 

of futility and one day of farce. 

‘* Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river-sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies.”’ 


On Monday, after a fierce attack at question time by Mr. 
George Lansbury, who seems to have lost for the moment 
his old geniality and to be breaking into uncontrollable 
anger, upon Sir Austen Chamberlain, whose policy is as 
excellent as his replies are pompous and unendurable, the 
House passed into the consideration of the problem of the 
million unemployed supported in idleness by a dole from 
the State. Mr. Lansbury was deserted even by his own 
Labour followers and his front bench exhibited a condition 
of ‘*‘ inspissated gloom ”’ as he endeavoured to impeach the 
Minister of Labour for doing nothing. The Minister of 
Labour had some fifteen Conservative members present out 
of some 415 to strengthen his strong right arm against so 
murderous an onslaught. When Mr. Ernest Brown, the 
victor of Leith, took up the mournful tale, the fifteen had 
become reduced to something like eight or nine. He made 
two good points. The first, that none of the members of 
the Government represented areas in which unemployment 
was violent, and, second, that he had been just sent back 
to represent a constituency where unemployment was 
almost intolerable. He spoke with a voice that might have 
aroused the dead; but no dead men arose, and the miser- 
able farce trickled on through the afternoon and evening, 
the House of Commons being apparently entirely and com- 
pletely indifferent to the most vital problem of modern 
times. 

Labour is thinking of quite other affairs. In the last 
few years I have never seen so much evidence of discontent. 
This cannot be due entirely to the loss of two elections. 
The Right Wing hate the Left Wing and the hatred is 
reciprocated as fiercely as either of them hate either of the 
other two parties. Gradually every man who wishes to 
take an active part in the debate leaves his allotted posi- 
tion on the front bench to join his ‘‘ comrades ”’ in the 
rear. Colonel ** Josh ’? Wedgwood was the first. He was 
followed by Mr. Tom Johnston, who certainly has more 
brains and is a better Parliamentarian than three out of 
four of the bulkier figures who represent the leaders of 
the Opposition. And something like a sensation has been 
caused by Mr. Wheatley planting himself firmly among the 
silent ranks of Clydesiders. For some reason or other he 
has not been very active in the House during the last few 
months. When the Labour Government was in power I 
always thought he was among the best of the bunch. In 
the House of Commons he was an able Parliamentarian and 
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could deal with the intricacies of complicated Bills with a 
skill which left many of his colleagues gasping in a kind 
of despair. Above all, his courage is conspicuous—the 
courage to say in the House of Commons what other people 
say in the country. It may be foolish, for example, to say, 
in the Chester-le-Street debate, that people who think 
that a woman and child ought to be living on 12s. 6d. a 
week ought to be horsewhipped, even if they happen to be 
Cabinet Ministers. But Labour Members and Lebour 
speakers are continually saying these things in the country,, 
while afraid to say them in Parliament. Mr. Wheatley 
says them defiantly in Parliament. Of course, he had no 
case in this particular debate. But he came to the rescue 
of his friends instead of throwing them over; concealed the 
real issues, made points which were not contemptible points 
on the subject and its treatment, and did what any skilled 
barrister would do for his client, even if he knew his client 
could not win the action. As the old adage runs: ‘* Any 
dam fool can make a good speech with a good case.’? What 
takes ability is to make a good speech when the case is. 
impossible. And it is this quality and courage which count 
most in a democratic assembly. If he chooses to infuse 
that courage with energy and to modify it by intelligence, 
he may yet have a sensational political future before him, 
for no one can tell what will happen in the next few years 
to the democratic Government of this country. 

The ‘* farce ’? comes, of course, on the successive Fri- 
days. This ‘‘ farce ’’ is humorously termed “‘ preserving 
the rights of private members.”’ I have described some of 
the desperate efforts at humour, week by week, presented 
to an empty assembly by unreported orators. Members 
do not normally achieve the standard of the recognized 
humorists of the theatres and music-halls. But all honest 
efforts towards such an attainment are welcomed. Last 
week the special subject of jocularity was a Bill introduced 
by Mr. Lougher concerning rear lights on vehicles, which, 
as he firmly declared, ‘* have occupied the attention of suc- 
cessive Governments for the last half-century, and very 
properly so.”? A courageous attempt was made to smash 
up the debate by counting the House out, but on the 
Speaker announcing that he would wait till forty members 
assembled, this exiguous audience was gradually collected. 
Sir Park Goff entered more into the spirit of the thing. 
** You often hear it said,’’? he boldly declared, ‘* he knows 
what he is talking about ’’; but some members, he hastily 
added, ‘* get on extremely well in spite of that handicap.’ 
He proceeded to reveal how he suffered from such handicap. 
On one day on the Brighton Road he witnessed thirteen 
accidents. On another, on the Newhaven Road he had 
seen three deaths. On the Folkestone Road he had seen 
a van ** run into a flock of touring cyclists.’’ ‘* So much for 
the country,’’ he declared cheerfully. He deprecated the 
proposal that horses, cattle, and sheep should have rear 
lights on their tails—on account of the fact that these do 
not generally ‘‘ travel by night’; a statement fiercely 
contested by Mr. Lee. ‘* They generally lie down at night 
with the gate shut,’? was his dogmatic rejoinder. Colonel 
Wedgwood, for the fourth Friday in succession, moved 
that the Bill be read ‘‘ this day six months.’? As usual, 
he advanced fluent and entertaining arguments against 
legislation on any subject whatever. There were cheery 
suggestions that rear lights should be appended to peram- 
bulators and even to pedestrians as well as to bicycles; 
and encouraging proposals that the man who walks instead 
of motoring should be fined for walking on the public roads 
or even swept off the earth. Yet the Bill received a 
unanimous second reading; and was supplemented by a 
brighter scheme for inspecting Nursing Homes. 

China is crashing into a debate, out of the litter of 
noisy and futile cross-questionings and crooked answers 
which have continued for many weeks and with little 
enlightenment or profit. The Conservatives, after labour- 
ing in travail, have suddenly—without explanation— 
pitched a confused attack on the Trades Unions on to the 
floor of the House, and its reverberations, interpreted in 
every constituency as an attack on Trades Unionists, will 
mean another advance towards drawing a “ line of blood ”’ 
between rich and poor. They have cockered up their spirits 
sufficiently to attempt a real and substantial attack on 
depleted Trade-Union funds, and there are rumours in 
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the Lobby of an election on China, against a bankrupt 
Labour Party. 

So the sad work has continued for so many sad weeks. 
Where are the youthful Conservative orators? Where are 
the reputations (still to be made) of Ministers and Under- 
Secretaries? Where at any particular hour of any par- 
ticular day, are the four hundred Tory members who were 
elected to save their country? Where is Tory Democracy ? 
Where are the snows of yester year? 

Meantime, we await the dawn—and the clattering 
appearance of Mr. Winston Churchill, riding forward for 
the third of his great Budget triumphs. 


AMBIGUITIES OF THE BOOK 


TRADE 
Il._THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


[In our issue of February 26th, we published an article, 
** Books and the Public,’’ with the idea of opening a dis- 
cussion on the various problems of the Book Industry. 
Mr. Michael Sadleir contributes to the discussion in the 
following article.-—Ep., Nation. ] 


The complications introduced by the Circulating 
Library are wholly different from those that come in the 
train of the literary agent. In the first place, whatever 
power the Circulating Library may have to retard the work 
of book-idealists, that power is directly exercised on the 
public and only indirectly on other members of the trade; 
in the second place, the Library works in coram publico and 
with strong public support, whereas the agent is a pheno- 
menon more or less unknown to the general reader, whose 
interest is for books and not for the mechanism of their 
production; in the third place, the arguments in favour of 
the Circulating Library are so numerous that only the most 
Utopian of perfectionists would clamour for its disappear- 
ance at the present juncture. Wherefore, if the Circulating 
Library is here designated an obstacle to the coming of the 
millennium, it is only because its self-interest runs counter 
to that of other elements in the trade, and not at all with 
the idea that its suppression forthwith is either practicable 
or desirable. 

The Circulating Library makes its livelihood by collect- 
ing subscriptions from the public, in return for which it 
supplies books on loan. It buys these books from the pub- 
lishers, estimating so far as possible the numbers of each 
that will be required to satisfy subscribers’ demands. Now 
it is obvious that the larger the margin between subscrip- 
tions received and money paid out for books, the larger the 
profit of the Library. In other words, it pays the Library 
to buy as few books as possible while inducing as many 
readers as possible to pay subscriptions. To achieve the 
first of these objects the average Library endeavours to dis- 
courage rather than to stimulate a demand for new books ; 
and the meekness of the public in obediently sending long 
lists of alternative titles helps the librarian to blunt the 
demand for new publications and to make a relatively small 
number of copies serve for a large number of would-be 
readers, To achieve the second object, the subscription is 
fixed as low as possible, for libraries are many and the com- 
petition to secure subscribers is very keen. It results, 
therefore, that among the agencies for buying new books 
from the publishers and making them available to the public 
the most important and influential of all—the Circulating 
Libraries—prosper in proportion to the smallness of their 
purchases, thrive in proportion as the public can be per- 
suaded that any other book is ‘* just as good.”” This state 
of affairs is directly opposed to that obtaining in every other 

branch of the trade. 
Undeniably, such a clash of economic self-interest be- 
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tween one member of a trade and all the rest must ulti- 
mately prove of disadvantage to the health of that trade. 
Nevertheless, standards of perfection apart, we are in 
existing circumstances better off with a circulating library 
system than we should be without it. Is it maintained that, 
if the Libraries were abolished, all or even many of those 
persons who at present borrow books would immediately 
buy them? Of course they would not. If at this moment 
the library public were deprived of their source of loan 
supply, some would stop reading altogether ; a large number 
would make up with magazines, two-shilling fiction, and 
cheap reprints of non-copyright works; and only a very 
small percentage of the original whole would (and with 
considerable reluctance) become buyers of books. 

Wherefore, to clamour against the modern Circulating 
Library as an obstacle, the bodily removal of which would 
lay open the way to book prosperity, is to misapprehend the 
nature of the case. The Library problem will solve itself 
with a more thorough education of public habit. Let us 
not declaim in the market place that people ought not to 
borrow books; let us rather convince them (a) that when 
they want a book they want it, and should insist on getting 
it; (b) that a book borrowed and enjoyed should then be 
bought ; (c) that a general improvement in Library service 
would be amply worth a higher subscription. By such 
means we may arrive at a state of affairs not far short of the 
ideal—namely, a universal habit of guaranteed library sub- 
scriptions at the higher rate essential to such guarantee, 
backed by a general disposition, at first to buy after borrow- 
ing and then, as familiarity with books and authors, power 
of individual judgment and pleasure in book-ownership 
increase, to buy forthwith. 

MICHAEL SADLEIR. 

Postscript.—J. M. Keynes’s letter in THe NatTIon 
of March 26th appeared after the above article had 
been written. Because it raises a point that bears directly— 
though from another angle—on the problem of the Circulat- 
ing Library, a word of comment is here permissible. The 
existence of the lending library restricts the book-buying 
habit, not only because the public will not buy if they can 
borrow, but also because in order to meet library require- 
ments or, conversely, in order to exploit library sale (which 
is ojten the only significant sale open to a publisher) books 
in England are more costly than under other conditions they 
would be, France has no lending library system to speak 
of; the public buy their books, and because they want 
primarily reading matter and only secondarily durability, 
they prefer a cheaper book in wrappers to a dearer one in 
cloth. In this country, however, because the library cannot 
for obvious reasons accept wrappered books for continuous 
circulation, the convention of cloth binding has become 
firmly established, and an insistence on cloth bound books 
is by now as characteristic of the bookseller as of the 
librarian. The public pay for this cloth binding and pay 
heavily. 

The second significant way in which the library-habit 
inflates English published prices is the following : A pub- 
lisher undertakes an autobiography, a memoir, or a book 
of travel. He knows that: the essential preliminary sale 
must be to the libraries, for the bookshops naturally decline 
to carry heavy stocks of such books (unless, of course, the 
authors are of the sensational eminence of Mr. Winston 
Churchill or Colonel Lawrence) knowing full well that the 
public will not buy them. The publisher, aware that the 
Libraries will buy in advance virtually the same quantity 
of copies whether a book be priced at fifteen shillings, at 
eighteen shillings, or at a guinea, is tempted to price his 
book as highly as he dare. Inevitably so. Why should he 
shave his own profit, reduce the author’s yield of royalty, 
and generally restrict his liberty of handling, if for doing 
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so he receives no extra support from the trade, no practical 
gratitude from the public? 

I am convinced that the reading public in this country 
has increased since the war as largely as it has increased 
in France; but the increase has made itself less obviously 
felt—and this brings us back to the argument of my main 
article above—because, between demand and supply, lies 
the lending library—an entrenched position designed to 
blunt the force of public eagerness for any one new book; 
to break a mass attack into a number of successive and 
therefore powerless raids; to ensure in fact that the fewest 
possible copies of a desired book satisfy the largest possible 
number of readers. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE speeding-up of the Liberal Party machine under 

the impulse of Sir Herbert Samuel and his Committee 

is proceeding excellently. A good deal of useful co- 
ordinating work is being done. One by one the various 
organizations are having their affairs looked into, and 
plans for harmonious action are being made. The harmony, 
one is glad to know, is complete between Mr. Lloyd George 
and his new colleague. They are men of strongly con- 
trasted gifts and make a powerful combination. One com- 
parison is, I think, permissible. We Liberals were wont 
in the old days to congratulate ourselves on the value to 
the cause of the possession of two men so different and so 
complementary as Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George. The 
solidity and caution of the one balanced the flashing genius 
of the other. Mr. Asquith was the brake on the fiery 
chariot. Under the new dispensation we have in Sir Her- 
bert Samuel a leader of Asquithian deliberation and 
thoroughness ; a man who, when he tells you he will think 
about it does think about it and works out a definite line 
of action. Mr. Lloyd George retains in full his inimitable 
capacity for swift and searching intuitions. I have met few 
Liberals who have not derived a new confidence from a 
knowledge that he has for comrade a man of conspicuous 
character and independence. 

* * * 

I have not much respect for the intelligence of those 
Tory backbenchers who are trying to stem the torrent of 
national expenditure with a mop. The notion that scrap- 
ping a few Ministries is going to do much good is a pure 
delusion. To begin with, they cannot be scrapped. All 
that could happen would be the saving of the salaries of a 
few political chiefs. The Ministries would go on just the 
same, except that the functions and officials would be dis- 
tributed among the older departments. If Mr. Churchill 
** abolished ”’ a few of the Ministries which have dug them- 
selves in since the war he would be doing a bit of popular 
window-dressing for his Government. There is every 
reason why he should do it, for it would look well and mean 
very little. Some of these Ministries will certainly go as 
independent departments. I doubt whether another Trans- 
port Minister will ever be appointed. In short, the much 
advertised Tory revolt is a revolt pour rire. If the Tories 
would show fight on the naval estimates—but the sugges- 
tion is too grotesque. Or if they would make a fuss about 
the Safeguarding duties! Every new duty means a new set 
of officials, who are really ‘‘ caterpillars of the Common- 
wealth.”? The specific Tory branches of expenditure are 
precisely those which cost most in money and men. 

~ * * 

The Parliamentary Labour Party comes more and more 
to resemble one of those *‘ Happy Families *? which formed 
an attraction in old-fashioned menageries. Animals of the 
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most diverse kind were displayed enjoying an uneasy 
domesticity in the same cage. Occasionally there was a 
revolt, which was enjoyed by everyone except the harrassed 
keeper. There has just been a revolt of a kind in the 
Parliamentary cage, and Mr. MacDonald, who is respon- 
sible for harmony, cannot be easy about it. The redoubt- 
able Mr. Wheatley has ostentatiously left the Front Bench, 
the place where, as an ex-Cabinet Minister, he ought to be, 
and joined his fellow Clydesiders on the back benches. The 
political gossips interpret this ‘‘ gesture ” as the raising 
of a standard of revolt against the official leadership. Mr. 
Wheatley has never made any secret of his estimate of 
Mr. MacDonald as leader; he probably thinks on this sub- 
ject much as Mr. Cook does, but he is far too careful to 
make the same sort of a fool of himself as Mr. Cook. He 
is a very astute and careful person. Much of his reputation 
is due to his canny trick of keeping quiet and allowing it 
to be supposed that he is a very terrible fellow. When he 
was in office this bourgeois revolutionary showed himself 
to be a fairly competent figure-head, but no one outside 
Glasgow is likely to accept him as an alternative leader 
to Mr. MacDonald. He is, by comparison, a parochial 
figure. Mr. MacDonald has his faults, no doubt, but he 
is a man of power and vision. Something more than gold- 
rimmed respectability is needed in the leader of a great 
party. 
* * * 

The London Society has issued an excellent shilling 
pamphlet on ‘* The London Squares and How to Save 
Them,’’ which I commend to all who are interested. It is 
certain that the battleground of the immediate future in 
the eternal war between commercialism and beauty will 
be the London squares. The defeat of the attack upon 
Brunswick and Mecklenburgh Squares is no more than a 
respite. As the leases fall in round one square after another 
there will be the same struggle. The fate of Endsleigh 
Gardens, where the Society of Friends has, unfortunately, 
set a very bad example with its new building, is only one 
of several recent warnings. In these matters London is 
helpless from its very size and unwieldiness. There is an 
absence of corporate spirit which makes a piecemeal in- 
vasion of public rights easy for rich and determined 
interests. What is anybody’s business is too often nobody’s 
business. The outcry is raised too late, when people wake 
up to find that what all assumed to be inalienable public 
property is nothing of the sort. As I write this I have 
under my eyes a little object lesson—the last bit of unspoiled 
country lane in these parts which, to the general astonish- 
ment and helpless disgust, was suddenly enclosed for build- 
ing, chiefly owing to the cynical connivance of a public 
body. Without protective legislation it is certain that 
London will not keep the squares. The proposal now 
favoured is a Bill prohibiting building on any of these open 
spaces except with the sanction of the London County 
Council, who may impose such terms and conditions as 
they may think fit. If only public opinion can be organized 
behind some such measure, Parliament will not dare to 
disregard it. 

: * * ¥ 

I was in Westminster Abbey, I remember, on the day 
in 1912 when Lister was buried, and the beauty and dignity 
of the ceremony linger vaguely in my mind. To men of 
my generation the great surgeon was no more than a 
legend. His immortal work was done in the sixties—in 
the dismal, ill-equipped wards of the old Glasgow Infirmary. 
One of these wards—it is more suggestive of Mrs. Gamp 
than of anything credible now—has been reconstructed in 
the Medical Museum in Wigmore Street. I have been 
looking, with the imperfect understanding of a layman, at 
the wonderfully interesting centenary exhibition of Lister 
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relics at that place. It is a flat commonplace to say that 
but for Lister and his discovery of antiseptic surgery 
millions now walking the earth would be dead. One must 
at once qualify this by the conviction that the dirty and 
murderous surgery of the pre-Lister age could not have 
lasted much longer. Someone else surely would have 
applied Pasteur’s discovery to surgical practice. One need 
not know anything of medicine to marvel with reason at 
the persistence of the old methods into modern times. In 
the pre-Lister age a surgeon usually washed his hands after 
an operation ; he operated in an old frock-coat stiffened with 
dried blood (specimen in Wigmore Street), and the age of 
the coat testified to the surgeon’s experience. Surgeons 
could not penetrate the great cavities of the body with any 
success, or hope to save an injured limb; operations were 
amputations, and there was an even chance that the patient 
would die afterwards of hospital gangrene. Surgery, in 
short, was still medieval in an age of boasted progress. 
From all this a great man redeemed a world of sufferers. 
His best monument, I think, is the sonnet in which poor 
Henley, as he lay in that Glasgow hospital, sketched the 
lineaments of ‘* The Chief ’? :— 
‘* We hold him for another Herakles 
Battling with custom, prejudice, disease, 
As once the Son of Zeus with Death and Hell.’ 
* * . 

I was one of the million or so who heard the Boat 
Race quite satisfactorily from an armchair. Again and 
again in past years I have joined the crowd, and been 
rewarded by a glimpse of two centipede-like things on the 
distant water, learning the result from the evening paper 
on the way home. With the humorous map in the Rap1io 
Trmes before me, and overhearing the brisk interchanges 
of Mr. Squire and Mr. Nickalls at the microphone, I *‘ saw ” 
the Boat Race more completely than I have ever seen it. 
I had for the first time an intelligible impression of what 
was happening, and tasted the excitement of the crises. 
It was a dexterous blend of analysis and description. The 
Boat Race is a much better subject for broadcast reporting 
than a football match, for the interest is confined not 
dispersed. A football report over the ether is usually a 
meaningless firework of exclamations. The broadcasters 
had, of course, an especial pull on this occasion for they 
were seeing the race for us in the only way it can be seen 
—from a launch following behind. The people on the bank 
see only a few yards of a meaningless film. What chiefly 
interested me as a journalist was the fact that the news- 
paper reports afterwards came poorly out of the competi- 
tion. I doubt whether many listeners-in troubled to read 
them. 

* * — 

There are two interesting points about the Wild Birds’ 
Protection Bill which are, I think, worth making. The 
new clause prohibiting the taking of birds by chasing them 
in motor-boats and aircraft is welcomed by every decent- 
minded sportsman. As someone pointed out in the debate, 
the old type of fowler did at least run the risk of getting 
a cold by going after birds in a boat at night. The motor- 
boat sportsman out after ducks takes an unfair advantage 
without even the peril of getting his feet wet. There is 
more disagreement about the dropping of the old clause 
prohibiting shooting on Sundays. The Departmental Com- 
mittee was strongly in favour of one close day in the week. 
The change has been made in the supposed interest of the 
working man, but the Liberal speaker in the debate, Mr. 
Macpherson, denied that the working man wants to shoot 
birds on Sunday. On the other hand, Mr. Charleton, a 
Labour Member, pleaded for the working-class sportsmen, 
‘‘ who liked to go out and kill something when it was a 
fine day, and the only day on which they could do it was 
Sunday.” This line of argument does not much impress 
me, but I would fall in with the views of those who think 
that if it is the right thing to have a close day (as it surely 
is) the day chosen might well be a weekday, particularly 
Saturday, when the big battues take place. I hope that 
a clause to this effect will be inserted in Committee. 

* ~ * 

The new rule forbidding the London ’bus-conductors 
to sing or whistle strikes me as a piece of petty stupidity. 
These men spend their days in perpetual harassment and 
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strain. Their occupation imbues them with a sombre view 
of human nature. They are, as they often tell you, pestered 
out of their lives, and they maintain a surprising level of 
patience and good-nature—indeed their politeness is one 
of London’s wonders for foreigners. If a ’bus-conductor 
in the midst of an existence which would soon reduce one 
of us to a nervous wreck, has still the spirit to whistle or 
sing, why on earth should some official killjoy want to 
suppress him. It is said that passengers have made com- 
plaints. Those passengers are churls and should not be 
encouraged. It is certain that this kind of interference is 
remembered and resented by its victims when bigger things 
are forgotten. We are not living yet in a Robot world, 
though we are getting steadily nearer to it. I have not 
had the good fortune to travel with a ’bus-conductor who 
had the heart to sing, though I went to the Bank last week 
with an admirable whistling artist. I should think it good 
fortune to have my ticket punched to music—even if it 
were nothing better than “‘ The Red Flag,’ which Mr. 
Shaw calls ‘* the funeral march of a stewed eel.” 


Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
RECIPROCITY OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Srr,—You were under a misapprehension when suggest- 
ing in ‘‘ Events of the Week "’ that the Treaty of Westphalia, 
through which, three centuries ago, the power of Spain was 
fettered in the Netherlands by her Dutch victors (not by ‘‘a 
combination of Powers’’!), remained ‘‘ practically con- 
firmed ”’ till after the Great War with respect to the River 
Scheldt. On the contrary, nothing whatsoever remains of 
the old-world treaty with respect to that river. The only 
restrictions by which the Scheldt is affected are natural 
restrictions. For, surely, it is not in the nature of things to 
use your neighbour’s territory for military operations? It 
would infringe the sovereignty of Holland, and would 
jeopardize her war-time neutrality, were the Rivers Rhine 
or Scheldt to be used by German warships or Belgian on 
their course through Dutch territory. Apart from this, there 
is no serious disagreement about the Scheldt between Bel- 
gium and the Northern Netherlands. The Dutch of the 
Northern kingdom have proved quite ready to serve the 
reasonable interests of the Dutch-speaking population on the 
banks of the Belgian Scheldt, with which they maintain such 
intimate relations of common culture. Admittedly, the 
Scheldt is, and must always remain, an unsatisfactory river 
for international navigation, haphazardly flinging up dan- 
gerous mudbanks at a night’s notice. But within living 
memory the Dutch section of this river has been kept in even 
better repair by mechanical means than the Belgian section. 
And the Dutch are quite ready to continue doing their share 
of this, to them unremunerative, job. 

The two large canals through Dutch territory (not one 
as you say) which Belgium demands have nothing whatso- 
ever to do with either the Treaty of Westphalia or the naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt. They are to connect the port of Antwerp 
with quite another river basin—that of the Rhine ; one at 
the Moerdyk, in the Northern Netherlands, the other at 
Ruhrort, in Germany. And surely it cannot be claimed as 
a natural right to cut large canals right across your neigh- 
bour’s territory, partly at his expense, and to the alleged 
detriment of his commercial interests. Nevertheless, even 
in this respect the Northern Netherlands were not unwilling 
to accommodate their interests to those of the Southern 
Netherlands. “But their objections to the arrangements as 
proposed have been twofold. Foremost of all there is the 
way in which the demand has been made by Brussels. It is 
to be regretted that in the flush of sudden victory a small 
group of both anti-Flemish and anti-Northern imperialists 
temporarily managed to gain control of affairs with the 
avowed intention of using Belgium’s new military equipment 
and the power of her Allies for compelling the Northern 
kingdom to cede essential parts of two of its eleven provinces. 
It would be correct to say that Great Britain and America 
at that time succeeded in curbing these annexionist inclina- 
tions rather than that the ‘‘ Allied Powers succeeded in per- 
suading the Dutch Government to discuss an equitable 
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rearrahgement with the Belgians.’’ But the unfortunate fact 
remains that owing to these proceedings the Belgian demand 
for the canals came to be put as an alternative to the annexa- 
tion of Northern territory. The better this fact was under- 
stood the greater was the antagonism, gradually arising 
amongst the Dutch nation, ever slow to act, but whose Senate 
eventually was swept along on the irresistible tide of popular 
indignation, and has rejected the proposed treaty by an over- 
whelming majority. 

In the second place, the Dutch consider that it is vain 
to attempt the purchase of friendly relations, however keenly 
desired, with the rulers of Belgium, but that such relations 
are the natural outcome of reciprocity. Therefore the Dutch 
Government remain more than willing to reconsider the 
desires of Belgium on a basis of reciprocity. Now, apart 
from the Scheldt and the Rhine, wherein the port of Antwerp 
is interested, there is a third river, wherein the port of 
Rotterdam is interested: the Maas or Meuse, which, on its 
course from France to the estuary in the Northern Nether- 
lands, passes through the chief industrial district of Belgium, 
whereof it is the natural outlet. The Belgians, however, 
are doing their utmost, by neglecting this river connection 
and by other artificial means, to divert the produce of their 
industrial district away from the ports of the Northern 
Netherlands. This, of course, is perfectly legitimate. But if 
Belgium desires to obtain, with Northern assistance, a share 
in the Rhine traffic, it would but seem fair for the North to 
obtain its share in the natural traffic of the River Maas. 
Such a reciprocal arrangement would certainly be to the 
economic interest of all Western Europe.—Yours, &c., 

I. I. BRANTs, 
London editor of the 
‘* Amsterdam Handelsblad.”’ 

Wildwood House, N.W.11. 

[For the signatories to the treaties of Westphalia, see 
Dumont. The essence of the 1648 treaty was that Holland 
should be granted territory which would give her military 
control, and full sovereignty, over the mouths of the Scheldt. 
As no equitable readjustment of jurisdictional rights was 
attempted in 1839, we maintain that the 1839 settlement up- 
held the essential provisions of the seventeenth century 
treaty. We never suggested that there was any connection 
between the canals to be cut in Dutch territory and the 
treaties of Westphalia ; but surely a canal which links the 
Scheldt to the Rhine has something to do with The navigation 
of the Scheldt?—Ep., NaTIon.] 





FASCIST DEPORTATIONS 


Sir,—Your pages have often borne witness to the suffer- 
ings of the Italian people under the Fascist regime. May 
I claim some of your space in order to call the attention of 
your readers to the scandal of the ‘* detention ’’ of political 
opponents now being carried out by the Government on a 
large scale? This system of ‘*‘ forced residence ’’ (il confino, 
or, as it is also called, domicilio coatto) is applied with such 
brutality as to put it on a level with the deportations to 
Siberia from Tsarist Russia, and is spreading terror through- 
out Italy. Soon after the measure was passed by the Fascist 
Government (following the attempt on Mussolini’s life last 
October) an official communiqué estimated the number of 
deportees at 942; the impression provoked in the country 
was considerable, and Mussolini found it necessary to forbid 
the publication of lists of the persons detained, since when 
the Press has been silent on the subject. Meanwhile, the 
number of victims has steadily increased, and the conditions 
under which they live are so ghastly as to call imperatively 
for protest on humanitarian if on no other grounds. 

Reports have reached this country, in spite of the Fascist 
censorship, for some time, but so far have made no deep 
impression. In a sense they defeat their own end, for they 
are so bad that they meet simply with incredulity and sus- 
picion of political bias. It is for this reason that I would 
like to quote from a letter which reached me a few days ago 
from Rome, from an absolutely unimpeachable source. The 
writer is very well known and respected in Italy, and is 
entirely unconnected with politics ; his work, however, gives 
him special opportunities for ascertaining the truth about 
this question. He writes :— 
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‘* Public opinion abroad should be awakened with regard 
to the conditions under which the confinati politici are 
living. Most of them are confined in islands deprived of any 
means of existence (the Tremiti Islands, Ustica, Pantelleria, 
Lampedusa, &c.). At Lampedusa 150 political prisoners are 
housed in a large hangar, where all, ill and well together, 
sleep upon straw. Transported to these places of suffering 
handcuffed and in chains, they are often thrown together 
with the common convicts. Permission to read and write 
is refused them, although the persons in question are often 
possessed of University degrees, and are of exceptional 
culture. .. . It is impossible to estimate the number of per- 
sons ‘ warned,’ ‘ detained,’ and imprisoned.” 

It should be noted that this system is applied in the 
following manner: in every city the Fascists and the police 
compile a list of adversaries or suspected adversaries of the 
regime ; the list is submitted to a committee composed of 
the Prefect, the Chief of Police, the Public Prosecutor, an 
officer of the Carabineers, and an officer of the Fascist 
Militia, usually the Secretary of the Provincial Branch. The 
committee imposes one to five years’ ‘‘ detention’ without 
in any way interrogating the accused, who is not informed 
of any specific charge and has no opportunity of clearing 
himself. The law allows an appeal to be made within ten 
days of the announcement of the decree, but in many cases 
the victim is prevented from making use of this facility. 
Officially the confinati are allowed by the Government 10 lire 
a day for their needs, but other accounts concur in reporting 
that they only receive 4 lire (about 8d.). Needless to say, 
families suddenly deprived in this way of their breadwinners 
are left in desperate straits. 

One has only to turn to the Italian tourist guide-books 
to discover the horrors of life upon these practically desert 
islands, some of them completely waterless and exposed to 
extremes of heat and cold. (Other confinati have been sent 
to certain mountain villages in the Basilicata, where con- 
ditions are little better.) At Lampedusa dysentery has broken 
out, but no doctors are available. In some instances these 
unfortunate victims of Fascism, guilty of no crime save that 
of holding free opinions, are actually occupying the same 
cells and dungeons (as in the fortress of Santa Caterina, at 
Favignana) in which once languished the victims of that 
Bourbon Government of Naples which Gladstone defined as 
the **‘ negation of God.”’ 

I could vive further details and names of some of these 
prisoners (former Members of Parliament, journalists, and 
professional men), but fear that I have already claimed too 
much of your space. I enclose my card and the name of the 
writer quoted above, which for obvious reasons cannot be 
made public.—Yours, &c., M. 


London, March 3ist. 


THE NORTH SOUTHWARK ELECTION 
AND THE LIQUOR INTERESTS 


S1r,—Will you permit one who does not write from a 
party point of view to refer to an aspect of the recent North 
Southwark by-election to which singularly little reference has 
been made in the Liberal Press? Widely hailed, even by 
Tue NATION, as a victory for Liberalism, the North South- 
wark election marked a complete departure from the historic 
Liberal standpoint on the Temperance issue. The Liberal 
candidate at North Southwark secured the official support of 
the local Licensed Victuallers’ Association, and won his fight 
with the local drink trade as his ally. 

The facts are beyond question. They are substantiated 
by the following statements in the MORNING ADVERTISER, the 
official organ of the London licensed trade. 

An interview with Mr. Strauss appeared in that journal 
on March 28th. Mr. Strauss, it is affirmed, ‘‘ expressed him- 
self very emphatically on Trade questions.’’ He declared 
himself in favour of later Sunday closing of drink bars, a 
reduction of licence duties and of taxation on beer and 
spirits. He endorsed the Trade policy of ‘‘ improved and 
enlarged public-houses,’’ committing himself to the ridiculous 
statement that ‘‘ abroad, no one is a teetotaller, and no one 
gets drunk.” 

The day after the North Southwark election, the 
MORNING ADVERTISER Said :— 


“Mr. Strauss was the only candidate who not only 
answered the Trade questions precisely and satisfactorily, 
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but also alluded to the Sunday licensing anomaly in his 
election address. The local Trade Protection Association 
worked hard therefore in support of Mr, Strauss, and the 
licensees of the constituency ‘ plumped’ for him on the 
polling day. They also exhibited the successful candidate’s 
bills, and induced the majority of their customers to give 
him their votes.” 


The chairman of the South London Licensed Victuallers’ 
Association added, with reasonable justification, that ‘‘ we 
regard North Southwark as a Licensed Victuallers’ election 
and victory, and the present Government should take due 
note of it.” 

I write at the instance of a group of Free Church men 
and women who view with concern the facts indicated above. 
The new Conservatism has given the Temperance movement 
a leader in the person of Lord Astor. Mr. Snowden gives un- 
fearing and outspoken direction to the English Temperance 
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forces in the Labour movement. 
silent on the Temperance issue? 

No word respecting the historic Liberal policy of Local 
Option was included in Sir Herbert Samuel’s exposition, on 
February 28th, of ‘‘ the main body of doctrine which made 
up his political faith.’ It is ominous that the first English 
by-election, since this declaration of policy by the new 
chairman of the Liberal Organization Committee, witnessed 
the endorsement of the Liberal candidature by the local 
liquor interests, and the victory of the Liberal candidate 
acclaimed as their triumph. From a national point of view, 
a succession of ‘‘ Liberal victories’’ won in alliance with 
Liquor Trade Defence Organizations would be a moral 
disaster.—Yours, &c., 


Is Liberalism alone to be 


HENRY CARTER. 
‘* Westray,’? Gayton Road, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
April 4th, 1927. 


MURDERS 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


OST of us if we are interested in the subject are 

inclined to be patriotic about our native murderers. 

We want nothing better than Palmer or Thurtell or 
William Corder of the Red Barn. As for foreigners, on 
however grand a scale are their achievements, we are in- 
clined to regard them with suspicion and to think with 
Mrs. Nickleby that there are *‘ always journeymen shoe- 
makers who do these things in France according to the 
papers.”’ 

We lose much pleasure by this insular point of view, 
for, to take but one example, America has had some 
murders of which any country might be proud, and Mr. 
Edmund Pearson has just written a capital account of 
them under the “‘ intriguing ”’ title of ‘* Murder at Smutty 
Nose.’’** He writes of them in a style that can only be 
termed spritely and may possibly shock some readers. At 
the inquest in the Brayo case Mr. Serjeant Parry protested 
against an outburst of merriment in court, and complained 
particularly that the Attorney-General had joined in it. 
Mr. Attorney replied that he should smile when he chose 
and was not going through the case ‘* with a wooden face.”’ 
Mr. Pearson might adopt these brave words if asked for 
his defence. He finds murders entertaining and sees no 
reason for pretending that he does not; his method is un- 
questionably effective, and is by no means lacking in power 
to make the flesh creep. 

Mr. Pearson is no narrow patriot, for he has devoted 
some space to five of our own English artists, Dr. Crippen, 
who was, to be sure, an American by birth, but made his 
name here, Dr. Cream, Mr. George Joseph Smith, Miss 
Madeleine Smith, and Miss Constance Kent. Incidentally, 
he has unearthed an extraordinarily charming portrait of the 
last-named young lady. He is at his best, however, as is 
only right and proper, among his own people, and especially 
in the story of Smutty Nose itself and of the Bender family 
whom, with a sure dramatic instinct, he calls the Hell 
Benders. 

In telling the story of a murder there is much art in 
producing beforehand an atmosphere sinister and murky. 
Smutty Nose offers in this respect rich opportunities, for 
it is one of eight solitary, rocky little islands that lie about 
ten miles out at sea off the coast of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Pearson makes the most of his chance with leisurely skill. 
He begins with a picture of the little boys in Portsmouth 
town watching for the lonely ‘* Shoals light ’”? that begins 
to twinkle over the water when night comes on. He shows 
us the islands now almost derelict, with the graves of the 
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By Edmund Pearson. (Heinemann. Ts. 6d. 


dead that once lived there, the cellars and stones of the 
ruined houses in which they lived, the deserted church built 
from the timbers of Spanish wrecks. He tells us of the 
brig ‘* Pocahontas ”? that was driven to pieces on the rocks, 
and remembered and talked of in awe-stricken whispers for 
years afterwards; of the treasure-trove of silver bars found 
under a flat stone. He makes the wind rave and whistle, he 
works us up gradually into a state of abject terror and 
delicious expectation, and then he settles soberly down to 
tell us the story of Louis Wagner, who sculled those ten 
miles out to Smutty Nose on a winter’s night ‘* with black 
murder in his heart.” 

The facts are simple. In 18738 there lived on the Eight 
Isles of Shoals some fifty people. On Smutty Nose there 
were but six, three men and three women, Norwegian 
fishermen and their wives and belongings. Louis Wagner 
was a big, blond, rosy young Prussian. He was something 
of a seaman and of a fisherman and much of a ne’er-do-weel, 
but he was a fine big fellow, and, as an old lady who remem- 
bered him said to Mr. Pearson, “ all the girls were after 
him.’? He had been befriended by the little colony of 
Smutty Nose, and had lived there some while with them. 
At the time in question he was in Portsmouth; he had no 
money ; he was determined to get some. Knowing that all 
three fishermen were in Portsmouth for the night, he re- 
solved to row out to the island, murder the three defence- 
less women, and take what he could find. There is some 
likeness between the story and that of the Williams 
murders told by De Quincey. In that case one 
person escaped, the young apprentice who let himself 
down from a window and tottered gasping to give the 
alarm. Here, also, one of the three women escaped. She 
climbed out of the window in her nightdress, with bare 
feet, and a skirt thrown over her shoulders, on a bitter 
night with snow on the ground. She could give no alarm, 
for there was no one else on the island, but she and her dog 
got away in the darkness and crouched down in a little cleft 
in the rocks by the waterside, while the murderer stumbled 
about in the dark and the snow trying to find her and 
finish his work. He failed, he got hardly any money, he 
knew that he had left a witness behind him, and now he 
had to row back al! those ten miles with his hands sore and 
blistered. He did it, and landed safely under cover of 
darkness. When he was arrested he escaped from gaol, but 
was recaptured. He certainly had some qualities to take 
him out of the ruck. 

So, for that matter, had the Benders, but the interest, 
even the romance, if one may so term it, of their story is 
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not in their numerous murders themselves, but in the un- 
known end of it all. What became of them? We have 
nods and winks and whispered guesses, but we are left 
wondering. They seem to me romantic in another way, in 
that they remind me of vague lurid stories that were told 
me as a small boy, of travellers decoyed into inns, where 
the tops of the beds came down and smothered them. The 
Benders employed no such subtle arts. They did keep an 
inn, a lonely inn, near Cherryvale, in Kansas, but their 
method was simplicity itself. The one room of the inn was 
divided by a curtain. The guest sat at table with his back 
to the curtain, and behind it was one of the four Benders 
with an axe. They carried on their business for some con- 
siderable time. They seem indeed to have been suspected ; 
one or two travellers, who had perhaps preferred the other 
side of the table, had tales to tell of them, but no one 
troubled his head until a more important traveller vanished. 
The search party went to the inn and found that the birds 
had flown. ‘* Boys,’’ cried one of the searchers, *‘ I see 
graves yonder in the orchard,’’ and there were found 
eleven bodies. 

The Benders had had several days’ start, and from 
that moment they vanish. They were never found—or were 
they found? Three armed expeditions set out in three 
different directions. Those who rode after them 
were strong, resolute men, veterans of the Civil War, 
who lived in a wild country and were not likely to stick at 
a trifle. When they came back they were strangely silent. 
No one would have criticized a little lynching, but there 
might have been some question as to the division of the 
spoil. Years afterwards they still would not talk, but they 
would look wise. The Chief of the Cherryvale Police was 
wont ** to give a knowing look,’”? and to say that the 
Benders ‘‘ would never bother anyone else.’? All this 
happened in Wagner’s year, 1878, and a very fine vintage 
year it was. Nobody knows any more, but for my part I 
like to think that the Chief of Cherryvale was only a 
garrulous old gentleman. Why, the young Benders might 
be alive now. One might meet them in the street. 


THE SALMON AND THE EEL 
ONE OF NATURE'S RIDDLES 


"Tin a are few stranger contrasts in natural history 
than that presented by the life-cycles of the salmon 
and the eel. It has long been known that salmon 
came from the sea to the rivers to spawn, and, though their 
life in the sea is still for the most part a mystery, their 
life history is, in broad outline, a subject of more or less 
common knowledge. Corresponding information about the 
life history of the eel has only recently been acquired. 
Thirty years ago no more was known of its migrations than 
that full-grown eels moved down to the sea in autumn and 
that hosts of elvers (young eels) came up the rivers in the 
spring. It was commonly supposed that these elvers were 
the progeny of the eels which had migrated in the previous 
autumn, a supposition, as we shall see, very wide of the 
mark. 

The life histories of the two fishes are in their most 
striking features exactly the reverse of one another. The 
salmon, coming from the sea to the river—usually the river 
of its birth—travels as far as possible up river to spawn. 
If it leaves the sea early in the year it may make the 
journey by easy stages, spending all the summer in the 
river ; those that arrive late push straight on to the spawn- 
ing grounds. Here, in the late autumn or early winter, 
the eggs are laid and fertilized and are buried in the gravel 
to hatch by themselves in a period varying according to the 
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temperature of the water from about three to five months. 
The young salmon, after spending from two to three years 
in the river, change their sober river dress for the brighter 
silvery hue characteristic of the clean-run salmon and move 
down stream to the sea. This migration takes place in the 
spring, large shoals of the young salmon, now called smolts, 
travelling together clearly moved by a common impulse. 

In the rivers the young salmon grow slowly; in the sea 
they grow at a prodigious rate. They may return after 
spending no more than one summer and winter in the sea; 
on the other hand they may remain in the sea for three 
or four years on end. Those that return after one winter 
only are called grilse; those that remain for two or more 
winters are salmon. The average of size at different ages 
varies from river to river, but in every river the general 
rule is that the longer they stay in the sea the larger they 
are on their return. The smolt that left the river measuring 
about four to five inches and weighing a few ounces may 
return after one winter as a grilse of, say, five pounds 
weight (it may be less or more), or may stay in the sea till 
he is a salmon of twenty, thirty, forty or more pounds. In 
either case they enter the river apparently sated with food 
and equipped with great reserves of energy, and, so far as 
is known, do not feed from the time they enter fresh water 
till after the act of spawning. In the case of the early 
arrivals, there is thus a long period during which the 
reserves are used up in preparation for the process of repro- 
duction, and a large proportion of them, especially of the 
males, die of exhaustion after spawning. Others, more 
particularly the late-comers, who have continued to feed 
in the sea till they are nearly ripe, drift back down stream 
as kelts, regain the sea, and, having renewed both 
strength and bulk, return to spawn again. Such, briefly 
and without detail, is the life of the salmon as now com- 
monly known. 

While, in autumn, the mature or maturing salmon are 
pushing upstream towards the head waters, the maturing 
eels are travelling down stream towards the sea. In the 
sea they are lost to observation, and it is impossible to 
follow the course of their journey. But we are now 
informed, through the researches of the Danish investi- 
gator, Dr. Johannes Schmidt, of their destination and its 
purpose. Their goal is more than two thousand miles 
distant from the nearest point of Europe. How long a time 
they spend upon the journey we do not know, and probably 
never shall know; but it is proved beyond reasonable doubt 
that all the eels of our rivers and of those of the greater 
part of Europe—those eels known by the specific name of 
Common Eel or Anguilla Vulgaris—are spawned in a fairly 
well defined area of the deep waters of the Atlantic Ocean, 
near Bermuda, known as the Sargasso Sea. 

It was not till 1896 that it was first realized, through 
the investigations of two Italians, Grassi and Calandruccio, 
that the elver stage of the eel was preceded by a larval stage, 
and that, in short, a leaf-shaped, transparent organism 
occurring in the Straits of Messina which had previously 
been supposed to be a distinct species of fish and had been 
given the name Leptocephalus Brevirostris, was in fact the 
larva of the eel. Grassi was led to the conclusion that the 
eels spawned in the deep waters of the Mediterranean, and 
there the matter rested until, in 1904, Schmidt, in the 
course of investigations unconnected with eels, captured a 
specimen of leptocephalus in the Atlantic west of the 
Faroes. This may be said to have been the beginning of a 
new series of investigations. Other specimens were taken 
by various investigators in the Atlantic, and it was observed 
that the specimens captured were larger or smaller accord- 
ing to their proximity to or remoteness from the shores of 
Europe. This fact led Schmidt to conceive and eventually 
to execute a plan of research which led him at length to the 
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breeding place of the eels. By means of extensive voyages 
in the northern Atlantic, he was able to ascertain both 
where the leptocephalus was found and where it was not, 
and, stage by stage, to follow the larval eels back to their 
smallest dimensions, and eventually to the egg, and to 
prove conclusively that the whole stock had a common local 
origin. The spent eels have not been found. They are 
apparently at a great depth, and, as none of them return, 
it is assumed that, like the majority of the salmon, they 
die of the strain of reproduction. 

Schmidt’s investigations further proved that the return 
of the young eels to the rivers occupied three years, the 
larval eels gradually increasing in length, and finally, during 
the third year of their sea life, losing their leaf-like shape 
and taking on the round, thread-like form of the elvers. 
Millions must perish on the three-years’ journey, but mil- 
lions also survive to reach their goal, as any observers of 
the run of elvers up the Severn in spring can testify. 

The young salmon, then, lives the first two or three 
years of its life in the river and spends its growing period in 
the sea, while the young eel lives its first three years in the 
Atlantic Ocean between Bermuda and Europe, and spends 
its growing period, which may be from five to twenty years 
or more, in fresh or at least brackish water. The descending 
smolts meet and pass the ascending elvers, and the descend- 
ing eels the ascending salmon. 

Such, in brief outline, are the known facts of the life 
cycles of the salmon and the eel; their explanation is an 
unsolved riddle. The outward forms of the two fishes are 
indeed sharply contrasted; but there is no obvious reason 
why the contrast should extend in so marked a degree to 
their habit of life. Why does the one fish spawn in the 
coldest and most highly aerated waters at the head of a 
river and the other in the warm dense waters of the Sar- 
gasso Sea, where the youngest stages of the larve are found 
at a depth of from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
fathoms? Under what impulse do they migrate at approxi- 
mately the same stages of life in opposite directions? It has 
been suggested that the physiological change undergone by 
the salmon in preparation for reproduction demands in- 
creasing supplies of oxygen and that the salmon is thus 
naturally led first to the more highly aerated coastal waters, 
thence to the river and further to the waters richest in 
dissolved oxygen nearest the source. The eel, it has been 
suggested, in the same case, needs warmth; but why one 
should require oxygen at the expense of warmth and the 
other warmth at the expense of oxygen remains unex- 
plained. Indeed, so far as the salmon is concerned, the 
theory that it is obeying a natural craving for oxygen 
hardly fits the facts, for many salmon do not enter the 
rivers till they are practically ripe, and many again struggle 
through barriers of water which, through pollution of one 
sort or another, are practically denuded of oxygen. 

It is no more easy to explain the seaward migration of 
the young salmon and the river-ward migration of the 
young eels. We know the facts, but the causes of them 
are shrouded in obscurity. It has been suggested that the 
young salmon when it takes on the blue and silver of the 
smolt is inconvenienced by the strong light and is led to 
deeper and obscurer waters by its desire to escape the light ; 
but the more popular explanation of the change of hue is 
the gradual adoption of a protective colouring suitable to 
its new environment. The mature eels, also, put on a 
silvery dress when they move down to the sea, and the 
readiness with which fish generally take on protective 
colouring suggests that the more popular explanation— 
that, in short, the colouring is adapted to the migration 
rather than the migration to the colouring—is the right one. 
It is almost impossible that discussion of the causes of 
these migrations should advance beyond the stage of intelli- 
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gent speculation. The guess may be hazarded that they 
are of very ancient origin, dating back to a period long 
before the present distribution of the waters on the surface 
of the globe, and that both salmon and eels are following, 
by long-inherited instinct, old familiar routes from birth- 
place to feeding ground and vice versa. 

JaMES BiaKE. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


ISS ELIZABETH BAKER, the eminent authoress of 
M: Chains,” solicits all too rarely the favour of the 

public, who should hurry with unusual curiosity to 
her new play “ Bert’s Girl ’? at the Court Theatre. There 
will be no reason for disappointment. ‘* Bert’s Girl ”’ is 
an excellent entertainment, and up to a point an excellent 
play. The characters are various in their vulgarity, and 
their peculiarities are consistently observed: the differ- 
ences in generations and in social milieux subtly diagnosed. 
The dialogue is lively and theatrically effective. Perhaps 
the psychology may not bear too much looking into : per- 
haps the appalling society Miss Baker presents on the stage 
has been conceived too much in passion : perhaps the alter- 
native she faintly suggests is something of an anti-climax : 
some of the symbolism may be a little stale. But ‘* Bert’s 
Girl ”’ is a live play bristling with small points, and between 
the acts groups may be observed engaged in angry argu- 
ment, a rare phenomenon proving that Miss Baker can give 
life to her puppets, that prerequisite for a good dramatist. 
The play was perhaps a trifle overproduced. There was 
an unnecessary tendency to drive home points which the 
authoress was quite capable of making clear unaided. The 
acting was uniformly lively; but special praise should go 
to the perfectly appalling flapper of Miss Nadine March and 
to her slightly ‘* superior ’? in-the-know sister-in-law 
Evelyn, brilliantly conceived by Miss Phyllis Percy. 
** Bert’s Girl ”’ is certainly about the best play running 
now in London. 

* * * 

It is at once too easy and too hard to write a good 
play about the war : too hard, owing to the dearth of poets 
able to add exalted beauty to so huge a theme; too easy, 
because any dramatist of moderate competence can, when 
dealing with this subject, grind away on our nerves till 
we writhe, that is to say if we are over five and twenty. 
‘©The White Chateau,’’? by Reginald Berkeley, makes us 
writhe wonderfully. It is intelligent, well written, only 
very distantly sentimental and animated by a love of 
humanity beyond all praise. The last scene, which preaches 
most, even rises to some of the dignity of a sermon, though 
the lesson would appear in truth to be the opposite to that 
indicated in the text. ‘‘ The White Chateau ” was origin- 
ally written as a film and should make a very good one. 
Meanwhile the stage managers at the Everyman have con- 
structed sets, which are excellent imitations of the cinema; 
and the scream of shells was full of verisimilitude. The 
play was received with great enthusiasm, and should cer- 
tainly enjoy a good run. Perhaps it deserves it for its 
almost unfailing good taste. But, truth to tell, it is prac- 
tically valueless as a work of art. 


* * * 


The Maddermarket Theatre, at Norwich, are to be 
heartily congratulated on an extremely interesting per- 
formance of ** King John.” It is a play avoided by pro- 
ducers : nor is this surprising, as it falls to pieces badly in 
the second half. Shakespeare was obviously handicapped 
by the rubbishy melodrama over which he was working. 
Nevertheless the play has points. There is a fine supply of 
magnificent poetry in Shakespeare’s early manner; and 
John himself, who is unflinching in theory, but who always 
collapses before the consequences of his own actions, is 
psychologically interesting. It is perhaps not fantastic to 
see in him a first faint sketch of Macbeth. The very long 
cast put a physical strain on the resources of the Madder- 
market Theatre, but sensible production got the best out 
of everybody, and John and Elinor and Arthur, among 
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others, gave excellent performances. In any case the Mad- 
dermarket Theatre is almost the only place of entertain- 
ment where squeamish persons can hear blank verse recital 
in a manner which does not make them feel rather sick. 
This instruction in elocution has been one of Mr. Monck’s 
greatest achievements. ” 

* * * 


Captain C. W. R. Wright is showing for a_ short 
season at the Polytechnic Theatre some extremely interest- 
ing film pictures he has taken of golden eagles. These 
pictures were all taken in Scotland; the taking of them 
required immense patience and perseverance, and the diffi- 
culties to be overcome were great, as the eyries are not 
only built in almost inaccessible places, but in barren 
and desolate stretches of country many miles from any 
village. The film begins with some pictures of other birds, 
tits, wrens, and chaffinches, and Captain Wright in his 
accompanying lecture pointed out how surprisingly gentle 
is the eagle’s manner of feeding its young compared with 
that of smaller birds. On the other hand, when, as we see 
later in the film, the mother eagle returns to the nest to find 
the young female eaglet in the process of killing her 
brother, she pays not the slightest attention. We were 
shown three different eyries in all, and in the case of the 
last were able to follow the career of the young birds after 
they had left the nest. There are some slow-motion pic- 
tures in this part of the film which are extremely beautiful, 
and one wished there could have been more. Captain 
Wright has himself succeeded in taming one of these birds, 
which appeared after the private view of the film sitting 
on his wrist. 

* * 7 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Sunday, April 10.— 

Mr. John A. Hobson on ** John Morley, Rationalist,’’ 

at the London Institution Theatre, South Place, 11. 

Karl Schénherr’s ‘* Der Weibsteufel,”? at the Strand 

Theatre (Incorporated Stage Society’s production). 

Film, ‘‘ Tae Emperor of Portugalia,’? at the New 

Gallery Kinema, 2.80 (Film Society). 

Mr. H. A. F. Lindsay on “‘ The Effects of the War on 

India’s Trade,’’ at the Indian Students’ Union, 5. 
Monday, April 11.— 

Mr. Miles Manders’s ‘* Common People,’’ at the Every- 

man Theatre. 

The Musical Play ‘‘ Abie’s Irish Rose,’’ at the Apollo. 
Tuesday, April 12.— 

Mr. Frederick Lonsdale’s ** On Approval,’’ at the 

Fortune Theatre. 

Thursday, April 14.— 

*° C.0.D.,”’ at the Duke of York’s. 
Good Friday, April 15.— 

Handel’s ** Messiah,’’ at the Royal Albert Hall (Royal 

Choral Society), 2.30. 

Omicron. 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


Wa tteEr of the Sea his name is, 

And surely his eyes have been kissed 
By the cool pale lips of the mermaids, 
And touched by the hands of the mist. 


And surely on a time he lay cradled, 
Though maybe his mother knew it not, 
Deep, deep down under the great tides, 
In a green, low-murmuring grot. 


For ever in his moon-magicked verses 

Strange colours, strange cadences be. . . 

I tell you it is not for nothing 

That they call him ‘‘ Walter of the Sea.”’ 
Rose FYLeman. 
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TIVOLI. Ger. 5222. Daily, 2.30, .6.30. 
RAMON NOVARRO in BEN HUR. 


Seats reserved in advance. 


Sunday, 6 & 6.39. 


Book early. 
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OPERAS. 





KINGSWAY THEATRE. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 


(Ger. 4032.) 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, at 2.30. 

MOZART’S OPERA (in English), 

COSI FAN TUTTE (The School for Lovers). 








THEATRES. 


Gerrard 3929. NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.8. 
ROOKERY NOOK. 
and RALPH LYNN. 
*Phone : Sloane 5137 (2 lines). 





ALDWYCH. 


TOM WALLS, 
COURT THEATRE. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 


Mary Brough, 





Sloane Square. 
MATINEES, THURSDAY & SATURDAY, 2.30. 
““BERT’S GIRL,” 
A COMEDY BY ELIZABETH BAKER. 
(Ger. 3844.) EVENINGS, 8.40. MATS., TUES., SAT., 2.30. 
MARIE TEMPEST in 
THE MARQUISE, 
A NEW COMEDY BY NOEL COWARD. 
EVGS., 8.15. WED., SAT. & EASTER MON., 2.30. 





CRITERION. 





DRURY LANE. 
“THE DESERT SONG,” 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. 
LYRIC THEATRE, 
EVENINGS, at 8.80. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 
THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM. 

George and EDITH EVANS. 

Reg. 3983. 


A New Musical Play. 
GENE GERRARD. 
Riverside 3012. 





Hammersmith. 


Nigel Hayes, 
PLAYROOM SIX. 

TUESDAY, APRIL 12, for 3 Weeks. 

‘““ST. SIMEON STYLITES,” »y F.- 
“THE PHRENOLOGIST,” An Old Russian Operetta. 
Translated by Z. VENGEROVA. Particulars Sec., 6, New Compton St., W.C.2. 
ROYALTY THEATRE. (Ger. 2690.) 8.15. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 
THE FORUM THEATRE GUILD presents 
“THE DYBBUK.” 

JEAN FORBES-ROBERTSON. 

Gerr. 3416. Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Tues., Fri., Sat., 2.30. 


“NO GENTLEMAN.” 
ATHENE SEYLER. 


Playfair, 





Subscription only. 


SLADEN-SMITH. 











ST. MARTIN’S. 


OWEN NARES. 








CINEMAS. ; 


CAPITOL, Haymarket, 5.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 w ll. SUNS, 6 to li 
Commencing MONDAY NEXT (April 11): . 
Exclusive Presentation of 
LEATRICE JOY in 
“THE NAUGHTY WIDOW.” 








POLYTECHNIC THEATRE. 
DAILY, at 2.30, 6 & 8.30. 


CAPT. KNIGHT presents and describes his GOLDEN EAGLE Film. 
1s. 2d. to 8s. 6d. 
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TIVOLI 
TWICE DAILY at 2.30 & 8.30. 


Regent Street. Mayfair 2330. 
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Strand 
Gerr. 5222. 


SUNDAYS at 6 & 8.30 
The Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer production 
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RAMON NOVARRO 


Produced by Fred Niblo 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 





NEW series, ‘‘ The Broadway Library of Eighteenth- 

Century French Literature,’’ published by Messrs. 

Routledge, starts extremely well with three volumes, 
the translators of which are all well known to readers of 
Tue Nation: “ Dialogues,”? by Denis Diderot, translated 
by Francis Birrell (10s. 6d.) ; ‘* The Sofa : a Moral Tale,” by 
Crébillon fils, translated by Bonamy Dobrée (12s. 6d.); and 
‘‘ Letters of Voltaire and Frederick the Great,’’ translated 
by Richard Aldington (15s.). Add to these “ Voltaire’s 
Candide and other Romances,” translated by Mr. Alding- 
ton, and just published in the ‘‘ Broadway Translations ” 
(Routledge, 7s. 6d.), and you have in these four volumes 
enough to give a strong taste of the eighteenth century to 
anyone whose French does not allow him or her to sip 
from the original. Nor do the excellent editors and trans- 
lators leave the inquiring reader unguided. To every 
volume of the new series Sir Edmund Gosse contributes a 
very short Introduction, unfortunately always the same, 
and, it must be confessed, a little perfunctory. But the 
translators make amends, for in each case they have written 
an excellent second introduction which provides a new- 
comer to eighteenth-century French literature with just the 
facts and signposts he will want, and with what is even 
more desirable, some stimulus to reflection. 


+ ~ ” 


Voltaire, Frederick II. of Prussia, Diderot, Crébillon— 
add a handful of Rousseau, an egg-cupful of Montesquieu, 
and a pinch of Marivaux, and you will have a dish which 
will give a pretty full taste of the eighteenth century. It 
is natural to slip, as the translators of these books and as 
I have done, into talking as if the eighteenth century was, 
in literature at least, a French century. All historical 
zeneralizations have an element of falseness in them, be- 
cause a generalization has to be so simplified and history 
and truth are so complicated. But generalizations about 
the eighteenth century can be much more true than those 
about any other century, because psychologically and his- 
torically the age was so much simpler than other ages. For 
nearly a century a highly civilized society and the minds of 
highly civilized men were shaped, limited, and compressed 
markedly and with considerable uniformity. That the age 
received its impress from Paris is probably not true; 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, and Rousseau were pro- 
ducts rather than producers of the eighteenth century; 
nevertheless the eighteenth century was typically a French 
century because nowhere did its artificial flowers flourish 
in more orderly profusion than in France. Even 
Frederick II. of Prussia, that Prussian of the Prussians, 
talks the language of Voltaire and 
philosophe de Sans-Souci.”’ 


signs himself “ le 


~ * - 


** He was seldom profound,’”’ Mr. Aldington says of 
Voltaire, ** but never vague.”’ The words might equally 
well be applied to the eighteenth century; it was never 
vague, but it was seldom profound. These four translations 
prove it. Their merits are great even in translation, but 
they are the merits of art within certain definite limits. 
Here is art, form, wit, grace, precision, restraint, clarity. 
There is no profundity, none of the muddled mystery which 
infects the worst and inspires the greatest literature of other 
ages. The notes in this music are extraordinarily pure; 


a 


there are no dissonances and—the most curious and marked 
phenomenon—there are no overtones. These characteris- 
tics make it possible for translators as skilled as Mr, Birrell, 
Mr. Aldington, and Mr. Dobrée to get a great deal of the 
French originals into their English translations. Some loss 
is naturally inevitable. Voltaire loses something of the 
delicate precision of his style and language, and the wit of 
one language becomes something else in its passage to 
another. Diderot, who occasionally has an overtone, pre- 
sents other difficulties, but Mr. Birrell makes good his claim 
that the ‘* Dialogues,’ and particularly the brilliant 
** D’Alembert and Diderot,’’ are works of art. Crébillon, 
who is amusing, but an artist of minor rank, loses, I think, 
very little in translation. As for the correspondence be- 
tween Voltaire and the King of Prussia, the psychological 
interest of these letters is so great that, even if some of 
the art evaporates, the residue is fascinating. 


* * * 


Sir Edmund Gosse, in his introduction, after referring 
to the contempt with which the romanticists of the nine- 
teenth century regarded the works of their French pre- 
decessors, remarks that ‘* each decade which divides us 
from the Revolution offers us opportunities of contemplat- 
ing the eighteenth century in better perspective.”? There 
is the truth of truism in the remark. But if the danger 
of underestimating the merits of this literature has passed, 
it is still possible for those who rightly appreciate its 
merits to be blind to its defects. Wit, precision, grace, 
restraining passion and fused by it, produced a masterpiece 
in ** Candide.”” The eighteenth century, working on the 
original genius of a Diderot, produced such charming pieces 
as ** Regrets on an Old Dressing-Gown ” and ‘** Conversa- 
tion with the Maréchale de...” But it also produced 
defects in Crébillon fils which it is not proper to overlook. 
** The Sofa ” is clever and amusing, amusing up to a point. 
I doubt whether it is as good or as important as Mr. Dobrée 
seems to consider it. He says that it belongs to a class of 
book which the French possess, but the English lack—‘‘ a 
series of works dealing more or less subtly with love in all 
its forms.” ‘* Le Sofa ”’ certainly deals with love, and 
it deals with love in the way in which the eighteenth century 
taught the author to deal with it—not, I think, with any 
real subtlety, and not with love in all its forms. The book 
is skilfully satirical ; it is graceful and formed. The remarks 
of the Sultan and the Sultana on the stories of the sofa and 
what the sofa saw of love are often admirably artistic and 
amusing. But the content of Crébillon’s art is so lacking in 
subtlety and variety that after a time it becomes empty 
and boring. It is never vague and never profound. 
Crébillon has nothing more to teach posterity about love 
than have Fielding or Smollett. His limitations are merely 
those of his age and his country. It requires the wit and 
genius of a Voltaire or the charm and originality of a 
Diderot to make amends for this absence of profundity and 
of overtones. Even in Diderot’s *‘ Dialogues ” the empty 
spaces are never filled. How sensible and how charming, 
how clear and how frank, both he and they are, and yet 
how extraordinarily superficial, how oddly monotonous and 
metallic! The art of the eighteenth century and even its 
thought are concerned only with two dimensions; great as 
its achievements were, its masterpieces never equal those 
of artists and thinkers who recognized a third dimension. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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THE NATION 


REVIEWS 


GODS, HEROES, AND MEN 


God, Man, and Epic Poetry. 
Vol. IIl.—Medieval. 
each vol.) 


By H. V. RouTH. Vol. I.—Classical. 
(Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


THE Great War has produced, will almost surely produce, 
no Epic. Why? What are Epic characteristics? Under 
what conditions does the Epic arise? 


The historical answer to this has been given by 
Professor Chadwick in his brilliant and convincing 
book, the ‘‘Epic Age.’’ Mr. Routh confines himself 


almost exclusively to psychological considerations. His- 
torically then, according to Chadwick, Epic poetry follows 
on an Age of Migrations. A young and vigorous people 
under pressure probably of population leave their own 
country and force their way fighting into a land inhabited 
by an older, richer, and partly decadent civilization. Such 
is the case with the classical Epic. The Acheans.leave their 
Northern homes, and, coming South, fall upon and conquer 
the older Minoan and Mycenean civilization. In like fashion 
the Teutonic Epic is the outcome of the migrations of 
Northern invaders who fall upon the old and decadent 
kingdom of the Roman Empire. In each case we have the 
uprooting of tradition, the conquering hero with his comi- 
tatus of chosen companions takes the place of the king and 
the settled tribe. From this uprooting of tradition is born 
the Epic spirit, the individual joy of personal achievement. 
Characteristic notes of Epic poetry are a keen observance 
of, and an equally keen delight in, the stature, beauty, voice, 
gait, of the individual, and a minute attention to all those 
details that enhance personality, the accoutrement of shin- 
ing armour, of splendid habiliments and habitations. All is 
intensely individual, the Homeric hero is often spoken of as 
an ideal, but he never sinks to be a type. This intense in- 
dividuality is as characteristic of the Teutonic as of the 
Homeric hero. If personal names are suppressed, a descrip- 
tive passage from the one might be interpolated undetected 
in the other. 

Why and how does this Epic glory of the individual fade 
and die out? In both the Greek and Teutonic Epic there is 
a preliminary stage. The character of the hero changes, 
becoming by degrees more intellectualized. Life has slowly 
grown more complex ; its attacks must be evaded by craft 
and guile, rather than confronted by open force. Odysseus, 
the man of many devices, supplants Achilles. In very inter- 
esting fashion the same shift is seen in the Teutonic Epic. 
First we have Thor, the great blundering giant, who is force 
incarnate, but before long he is supplanted by Odin, the 
hooded god, the god of wiles and disguises, who deals in 
secret lore and magic spells. Such a god has about him 
less of the individual, more of the confraternity. 

But the main cause of the decay of the Epic spirit, of 
the lapse in the glory and exhilaration of personal achieve- 
ment lies deeper, and is laid bare by Mr. Routh’s psycho- 
logical analysis. 

In the Teutonic epos we have glimpses of a pre-epic 
stage of thinking. In the curious prologue to the 
‘* Gylfaginning,’’ it is recorded how men pondered over the 
similitudes of things, the likeness of earth and beasts and 
birds, how they had the same nature, and seemed entangled 
with each other. Man was as it were smothered and almost 
suffocated by his natural congeners, ‘all things were 
fashioned by some one essence.’’ Here, in this recognition 
of analogies, which is the basis of scientific classification, 
we seem to have the faint beginnings of science, and of 
that humility which comes through science. Man, it is dimly 
felt, is not complete in himself any more than our earth is 
isolated from the solar system. Man is a maze or network of 
cross-forces and interactions, his very existence is bound up 
with all kinds of phenomena which too often are regarded 
but as a background. This was feebly sensed in the pre-epic 
period, but man, arrogant man, waxed fat and kicked, and 
these scientific beginnings were lost for centuries in the splash 
and dash of man’s human achievements. Nowadays perhaps 
the nearest approach to the auto-intoxication of the epic hero 
is when the twentieth-century adventurer first rises skyward 
in an aeroplane. But how short the illusion—how quickly 
science brings him to the ground. It is not man who is 
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great, but the machine ; man, through science, has lost his 
joyous supremacy. He ‘‘ never can recapture, That first, 
fine, careless rapture.” 

At this point we could almost wish that Mr. Routh’s 
book had stopped, for here we have really the cardinal con- 
clusion. As a by-product also and an interesting one, Mr. 
Routh gives us the real cause why a classical education has 
lost its prestige. Greek and Latin literature fail to satisfy 
the modern mind, because they are too anthropomorphic. 
Man, as a phenomenon, is isolated, over-simplified. Life as 
an all-pervading mystery is left out, and science alone can 
restore that sense of mystery, and of mystical oneness which 
is religion. 

In his second volume on the medieval Epic the author 
shows how the epic spirit was in necessary and constant 
conflict with Christianity. The Old English narrative poems 
have the style, phraseology, mannerisms, the technique 
generally, of Epics. All the trappings are there, but the 
essence, the life spirit, the glorious self-confidence, is gone. 
To Christianity, human life is but a sparrow that flutters 
through the glow and light of the ale-hall, from dark to 
dark. Its doctrines offered, it is true, a splendid and alluring 
prospect, the certainty of Paradise as the reward of the 
Christian warrior’s death, but it made all these gifts and 
glories dependent on the recognition by the Christian of his 
own dependence and worthiness. Redemption was based 
on Original Sin, and Original Sin ate like a canker at the 
roots of heroism. This doctrine of Original Sin is, no doubt, 
a depressing one, but we feel that Mr. Routh somewhat over- 
estimates its importance. Compared to the slow, insistent 
corrosion of science it is impotent, and anyhow it is dead 
now, With all its congeners, the Devil, Hell, and eternal 
punishment. It remains, however, true that the man who 
fears to go to Hell will never make a hero. 

The survey ends with Dante, Dante who is not only an 
Epic poet, but himself an Epic hero. In the “* Purgatorio ”’ 
he creates an Epic of will-power and self-purification. It is 
again the Epic ideal of human sufficiency, though exercised 
this time through the Divine power ; and the heroism is at 
once the conquest of fear and the satisfaction of man’s 
highest impulse. The whole conception is, of course, alien 
to twentieth-century ideals, but at least one can realize how 
magnificently the last of the Epic poets closes an epoch. 

We have to thank Mr. Routh for an able and suggestive 
survey of a vast tract of country. In view of the second 
edition of a book sure to be widely read, may we make one 
small suggestion? Mr. Routh is rigid against translations. 
Spite of the decay of classical education we may, perhaps, 
still expect that a student of the Epic shall read his classical 
sources, Homer and Virgil, in the original. But is it not 
a little rash to make a like assumption as to the texts of, say, 
the ‘“‘ Voluspa” and the ‘‘ Laxdela Saga’? “How many 
of the readers of THE NATION can give off-hand the correct 
meaning of Gylfaginning? 

JANE HARRISON. 


FICTION 


Papillée. By MARCUS CHEKE. 
Luck, and other Stories. By MARY ARDEN. 
Singing Winds. By KonrAD Bercovicr. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Cut Flowers. By OLIVER ONIONS. (Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d.) 
Gingerbread Lea. By MyFANWY Pryce. (Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 
Little Pitchers. By ISA GLENN. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 


(Faber & Gwyer. 5s.) 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


Hayward’s Fight. By W. Petr RipGce. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

The Spanish Farm Trilogy. By R. H. MOTTRAM. (Chatto & 
Windus. 7s, 6d.) 

A Stepson of the Soil. By Mary J. H. Skrine. (Arnold. 3s. 6d.) 


‘‘ PapILLEE ”’ is a fantastic story about a ballet dancer, old, 
legless (she lost her legs in a parachute descent into the 
public gardens of Weimar), who lives in post-Revolution 
Paris in great luxury, and by the beauty of her voice and 
the skill of her tongue can still captivate men. Most of the 
incidents are quaint or impossible ; the style is elaborately 
archaic, and the atmosphere eighteenth century. Neverthe- 
less, the book is original, genuine, and delightful, and in 
places of great beauty. For certain tricks of style Mr. Cheke 
is indebted to writers of over a century ago ; but his inven- 
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tion, and the strange and arresting atmosphere which suf- 
fuses his record of adventures in themselves trivial, are his 
own, reminding one only distantly of E. T. A. Hoffmann here, 
or there of Aubrey Beardsley. The descriptions of Papillée’s 
promenade in the Palais Royal, and of her descent from the 
ceiling in a swing, have the delightful distinctness of a ballet, 
and the whole story produces the strange, ambiguous, and 
charming illusion which the ballet sometimes produces ; the 
illusion that everything done here in actual life is also 
‘ arranged,’’ timed, done in a certain prescribed way, like a 
lesson. Mr. Cheke understands and can produce this 
strangely moving illusion ; it directs his powers of invention, 
making everything he improvises congruous, and in some 
indefinable way significant. His archaic periphrastic idiom is 
occasionally overdone, and is once or twice used with sur- 
prising cheapness, especially towards the middle of the story : 
but at its best it is very good indeed, attaining that extreme 
simplicity which is the greatest triumph of an artificial style. 
The book is difficult to judge, because nothing like it has 
appeared for some time. But it has beauty as well as charm 
and wit, and it should be read. 

‘* Luck "’ and ‘‘ Singing Winds "’ are collections of short 
stories. The first is considerably the better of the two, but 
both are above the average. The publishers claim that Miss 
Arden is a ‘“‘ born short story writer,’’ and certainly in this 
book, her first, she shows a convincing aptitude for the form, 
as well as an exceptional degree of imaginative understand- 
ing, and that continuous and inexhaustible freshness of 
observation which is the best foundation for good writing. 
Miss Arden's observation is better than her writing ; he1 
stories, excellent in conception, are not worked out quite 
firmly enough in detail ; economical generally, they do not 
produce the intensity of effect which economy should bring. 
But these are faults which the author seems on the way to 
correct. What distinguishes her work from most ‘‘ good ” 
fiction is that it is genuine. She works not on interesting 
ideas or situations, but on life, and there is nothing tired or 
second-hand either in her subject-matter or her treatment. 
This first collection of short stories is probably as full of 
promise as Katherine Mansfield’s first volume was. There is 
nothing in it, naturally, to rival the later work of that gifted 
writer ; but that was hardly to be expected. 

Mr. Bercovici does not convince us so readily that he is 
describing real life. His Roumanian Gypsies and peasants 
have a somewhat romanticized look ; but having noted this 
one may pass on, for Mr. Bercovici’s romantic gift is genuine 
and gives pleasure. One feels obliged, too, to one writer in 
so many who does not write about the middle classes for the 
middle classes. Mr. Bercovici’s talent is mainly a story- 
telling one. Excellence in this form, though it seems easy, 
is, of course, as difficult of attainment as in any other. To 
write a good story one must continuously pick out the signifi- 
cant incident, must always bring it in at the right moment, 
and must not bring in too much else to obscure its effect. One 
weak touch or one touch too many is enough to destroy the 
proportion of a story, and with that its power to convince, 
which in some way depends on this. There are not man\ 
stories in Mr. Bercovici’s collection that are without some 
unnecessary touch, of description or comment (and his 
descriptions are generally poor) ; certain of them, such as 
‘* Mothers "’ and ‘‘ The Flood,”’ are actually bad ; but even 
in the worst the author’s sound, broad narrative talent can 
be felt, and in two, ‘‘ Steel Against Steel ’’ and ‘‘ Sava ”’ (the 
latter, however, disfigured by sentimentality), it produces 
something original and delightful. 

In ‘‘ Gingerbread Lea,’’ Miss Pryce shows a capacity for 
cool and amusing observation which, if it were disciplined 
and directed to an end, might make her a pleasing if not an 
exciting or profound writer. But observation in itself does 
not make a novel, and the author seems to have relied upon 
it almost exclusively. The story is written in such a way as 
to evade the whole problem of writing. When one has 
finished it one has the impression that every sentence begins 
with ‘‘ and.’ This beginning is indispensable, of course, to 
writers who are too easy-going to articulate their sentences, 
and who, never having said quite what they wanted to say, 
add and add and add, hoping that a perpetual approximation 
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will produce the same effect as the exactitude of statement 
which it continuously misses. Attempts of this kind can 
hardly be taken seriously by the reader, simply because there 
is insufficient sign that the writers themselves have taken 
them seriously. 

Miss Glenn sets herself an ambitious and difficult task in 
‘‘ Little Pitchers.’*’ She wishes to show the life of a married 
pair as it is reflected in the dawning mind of their son. The 
action occupies a period stretching from the son’s childhood 
till he reaches adolescence, and comes to understand his 
parents’ quarrels. But the author’s imagination never brings 
the chief character to life, and indeed never seems to be 
exercised on him. When he is four she makes him follow 
long, theoretical conversations between his father and mother 
about self-expression, happiness, and things of that kind 
which become comprehensible to people only with the advent 
of puberty. These conversations are taken up again at in- 
tervals throughout the story ; they occur in China, in the 
Argentine, and in various other parts of the world. But they 
are never quite real, they show no development, and they 
become monotonous. Sordid and inconclusive in themselves, 
they are relieved by sentimental passages even less con- 
vincing. There is a great deal of conscientious work in the 
novel, and it is a great pity that it should be for the most 
part wasted. 

The craftsmanship in ** Cut Flowers”’ is far below Mr. 
Onions’s usual level. A study of various types of girls who 
took part in the War, the book is by turns heavy, slapdash, 
and sentimental. Occasionally a scene appears which re- 
minds us of Mr. Onions at his best, but we feel almost all 
the time that the theme does not suit him. 

Mr. Mottram’s three War novels deserved the minor 
honour of being reprinted in one volume as a trilogy. Except 
for Mr. Madox Ford’s, they are perhaps the best novels that 
have been written in English on the subject. They may sur- 
vive, if not for their literary brilliance, for the faithfulness 
with which they record one aspect of the catastrophe. The 
present volume, containing eight hundred well printed pages, 
in an attractive format, is a great credit to the publishers. 

‘‘ Hayward’s Fight,’ a story of a London girl’s adven- 
tures in the business world, is less crisp and amusing than 
we expect Mr. Pett Ridge’s books to be. There are pages 
which only he could have written, but the second half is 
frankly dull. ‘‘ A Stepson of the Soil ’’ is a reprint of a story 
which originally appeared several years ago. 


EDWIN MUIR. 


OTWAY 


The Complete Works of Thomas Otway. 
SUMMERS. 3 vols. 


Edited by MONTAGUE 
(The Nonesuch Press, £2 2s.) 


THE Nonesuch Press are gradually providing us with that 
which for long has been a desideratum, a complete collection 
of the better dramatists of the Restoration. The Congreve 
and the Wycherley and the Rochester laid the basis of this 
collection ; now an Otway has made its appearance, and 
presumably there are others in preparation. Like the cor- 
responding volumes of the series, the Otway is beautifully 
printed, making reading an additional delight, and is pub- 
lished at a price which seems extraordinarily low for a 
limited and sumptuously prepared edition such as this. 
Thomas Otway, in spite of the general lip-praise given to 
his ‘*‘ Venice Preserv’d,’’ has always been a trifle neglected, 
and thus these volumes in which all—or practically all—his 
writings are enshrined have a particular value of their own. 
Reading them, one realizes at once the power that was in 
the man and the reasons of the blight which, to a certain 
extent, has fallen on his name. ‘‘ Venice Preserv’d”’ is a 
great play, but Otway’s genius is peculiarly uneven and at 
times seems to be out of touch with his surroundings. In 
‘** Alcibiades,’’ certainly, he shows himself the pure heroic 
dramatist ; in ‘‘ The Souldier’s Fortune ’’ he reflects, Shad- 
well and Wycherley like, the habits of his age, but in essence 
he had within him some of that fine free rapture which 
appears to be just a little out of place in the realm of Restora- 
tion heroics and licence. There is indeed truth in the oft- 
repeated statement that Otway was, in spirit, an Elizabethan, 
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MARY PONSONBY 


A Memoir, Some Letters and a Journal 
Edited by MAGDALEN PONSONBY 


Few people had more experience of the Court of Queen 
Victoria than Lady Ponsonby when in personal attendance 
on the Queen. This book gives an intimate picture of life 
at Court with exceedingly interesting letters from the 
Empress Frederick and other notabilities. Illus. 6S. net 





THE MEW PRAYER BOOK 


By the Rt. Rev. A. C. HEADLAM, C.H., D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. 


The Bishop explains the reasons which rendered revision 
necessary ; sums up the principal changes, and considers 
the more controversial matters as entirely in accordance with 


the theology of the Church of England. 2s. 6d. net 





AIR FACTS AND PROBLEMS 
By Brig.-Gen. LORD THOMSON, C.B.E., D.S.O. 


““ Should be read by all who desire quickly to obtain a 
wide superficial understanding of the aeronautical situation.” 
—Morning Post. 6s. net 





GOOD HEALTH and HAPPINESS 


A New Science of Health. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER. With an Introduction by 
Sir ArsuTHNOT Lane, Bt. 
“ Both scientific and practical. Its teaching is of the 
greatest importance. No one desirous of maintaining his 


own health and that of others can neglect the teaching of this 
volume.’ —Spectator. 7s. 6d. net 





LORD BYRON IN HIS LETTERS 
Edited by V. H. COLLINS. 


“ This volume is the first of a popular kind to attempt to 
demonstrate the genius of Byron as a letter-writer. An 
exciting and absorbing volume.’—Daily News. With 
Photogravure Portrait. 12s. net 





LIGHT and SHADE IN BYGONE 
INDIA 
By Lt.-Col. L. H. THORNTON, C.M.G., DS.O. 


“* A book as agreeable to read as it is profitable to study. 
A brilliant and attractive piece of work.’’"—Birmingham Post. 
With Maps. 15s. net 





A CONSTITUTIONAL KING: 
GEORGE THE FIRST 
By Sir H. M. IMBERT-TERRY, Bart. 


“* Both fair and entertaining. Sir H. M. Imbert-Terry 
has, in addition to wide learning, a lively pen.” —Daily 
Chronicle. Illustrated. 18s. net 





ECHO ANSWERS 


the new novel by 


ELSWYTH THANE 


Readers of “Riders of the Wind” will expect from 
Elswyth Thane original and individual work, and they will 
not be disappointed in this study of vastly different 
characters interacting on each other. 7s. 6d. net 
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By EDGAR THOMAS 
THE ECONOMICS OF SMALL HOLDINGS 
A study based on a survey of small szale 
farming in Carmarthenshire. 
With a Preface by C. S. Orwin, M.A. 
4s 6d net 


Crown 8vo. 


By J. A. VENN, M.A. 


FOUNDATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 


With 13 illustrations and 19 maps & diagrams. 


Demy 8vo. 16s net 
‘*A work that will interest every farmer. 
It is packed with information, written 
with judgment, and full of facts that will 
appeal to the general reader.”’ 
THE DAILY MAIL 





By C. S. ORWIN, M.A. & W. R. PEEL, M.A., D.S.O. 
THE TENURE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 


Second edition. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 


‘* Admirably written, well arranged, com- 
pact in form... . states from a new 
point of view an economic problem of 
increasing urgency and importance ... 
may well mark a stage in the development 
of agricultural history.”’ 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


By C. DAMPIER-WHETHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 
POLITICS AND THE LAND 


Crown 8vo. 6s net 


‘To anyone w o wishes to clarify his 
views and dissipate the mists of political 
theory, Mr Whetham's volume has no 


rival,”’ THE SPECTATOR 


By C. S. ORWIN, M.A. & H. W. KERSEY 
ESTATE ACCOUNTS 


Demy 8vo. 3s 6d net 


The system of estate book-keeping de- 
scribed in this book is one that meets the 
needs of most agricultural estates. It has 
been in operation for many years on a 
large property in the Midlands. 


By C. S. ORWIN, M.A. 
FARM ACCOUNTS 


Second edition, revised. Crown 8vo. 5s net 


Cambridge Farm Institute Series 


‘* A very valuable book... Here we come 
into contact with the actual thing, and 
feel that the author is writing from large 
practical experience of farm accounts.”’ 
NATURE 
© 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
' FET:ER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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and that many flaws may be detected in his work because 
of the conflict between his own real mood and the manners 
of his time. Born later than Dryden, he succeeded not so 
well as his famous contemporary in suiting his emotions to 
those of his companions. 

Mr. Summers makes, as always, a good and amusing 
guide to these Restoration fields. He is erudite,-enthusiastic, 
and desirous of carrying us with him in his enthusiasm. His 
editorial methods, certainly, are not the editorial methods of 
all, for at any cost Mr. Summers refuses to remain unobtru- 
Sively in the background. He is so convinced of his own 
rightness that he does not hesitate to use any words—of 
praise or blame—which flow to his mind as he approves or 
violently opposes :— 

‘Railing and praising were his usual themes, 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes : 
So over violent, or over civil, 

That every man with him was God or Devil.”’ 

Dryden's lines on Zimri seem to find new exemplification 
in Mr. Summers’s preface. Sometimes his enthusiasm leads 
him to the coining of strange phrases—‘‘ these facetious 
boutefeus with brazen impudence openly wore this idle 
periapt,’’ is one example (it means only that Shaftesbury’s 
supporters wore in public the medals which had been struck 
in his honour)—sometimes it draws him to introduce matter 
which is not strictly relevant to his subject. A reference to 
Settle’s ‘‘ Pope Joan’ in the prologue to ‘‘ The Souldier’s 
Fortune ”’ is the excuse for a lengthy discussion of the myth 
concerning this female prelate; the Antonio scenes in 
‘* Venice Preserv’d’’ evoke nearly two pages of comment 
(in the Introduction, not the Notes) on masochism in the 
Restoration period. The desire to make more picturesque in- 
duces him to expand a plain and quite adequate statement 
of the prompter Downes into a long paragraph of fictional 
biography ; and the connection between Otway and Mrs. 
3ehn is the occasion for another similarly embroidered pas- 
At times Mr. Summers seems to err on this side 
idolatry, and gives us the impression that he fears, if he 
does not pitch his language high enough, we will fail to 
appreciate Otway’s genius. As a matter of fact, his en- 
thusiasm, if diverting, is not always calculated to convince. 
When he praises ‘‘ Venice Preserv’d ’’ in detail, we may be 
inclined to agree, but when he turns to give almost equal 
praise to ‘‘ Friendship in Fashion *’ and ‘‘ The Atheist,’’ we 
feel that his critical powers lack moderation and a sure basis. 
Both ‘‘ Friendship in Fashion *’ and ‘‘ The Atheist ’’ possess 
excellent scenes and characters, but they are by no means 
to be classed alongside of ‘‘ Venice Preserv’d’’ and ‘* The 
Souldier’s Fortune ’’ so far as dramatic construction is con- 
cerned. Typical in its own way is Mr. Summers’s concluding 
paragraph :— 


sage. 


‘Tragedy cannot reach beyond * Venice Preserv’d.’ His 


Otway's) comic genius I rate very highly. Perhaps, as 
Langbaine said, it ‘lay a little too much to Libertinism,’ 
but the characters seem proper to the scene, and are never 


held up as models for imitation. Once or twice they speak 

of religion a little too lightly, yet the collapse of the pro- 

fessing atheist when he fears himself mortally wounded is a 

very salutary example.” 

The statement concerning ‘‘ Venice Preserv’d ’’ we may 
perhaps be prepared to accept, although in its present over- 
emphasized form it seems to imply that Otway’s tragedy 
stands above a ‘‘ Hamlet’ or an ‘*‘ Gdipus Rex,’’ and tem- 
pered criticism, however favourable it may be to Otway, and 
however cognisant it may be of the fact that Otway has in 
this play reached a genuine tragic spirit, can never admit 
as much as that. It is the second statement that makes us 
pause, for it leads us to believe that Mr. Summers still clings 
to the outworn theory that comedy has a direct moral pur- 
pose. For Mr. Summers the conversion of the atheist may 
atone for a good deal; but the fact remains that the con- 
version itself has no real ‘‘moral’’ value at all, but is 
designed purely as a comic episode. Daredevil, the atheist, 
is a comic character because he is unsocial, and because he 
is inconsistent ; I am afraid poor Otway had no other idea 
in his mind when he created him. It is strange, but true, 
that Mr. Summers, in regard to religion in drama, if not in 
regard to other things, takes sides with the great Noncon- 
formist opponent of the Restoration stage, Jeremy Collier. 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


The Russian Revolution, 1917-1926. By LANCELOT LAWTON. (Mac- 
millan. 21s.) 

The Reign of Rasputin: an Empire’s Collapse. 
RODZIANKO. (Philpot. 12s. 6d.) 

The Memoirs of Baron N. Wrangel, 1847-1920. 


By M. V. 


(Benn. 15s.) 


Mr. Lawton, from personal knowledge of Russia and after 
diligent and catholic research, has written what is probably 
the most exhaustive and best-balanced work on Bolshevism 
yet published in this country. His book, with its remark- 
ably instructive illustrations, runs to five hundred pages. It 
gives a detailed record of the political and military events 
of the Revolution, and—what is more valuable—a full 
description and analysis of social conditions in Russia during 
the last nine years, as reflected in economics, family life, 
religion, the arts, and so on. Mr. Lawton has striven, with 
apparent success, to be unprejudiced. He is no mere apolo- 
gist for the new order. He admits that Bolshevik methods 
have been as brutal as were those of the Tsardom. But he 
refuses to regard the Bolsheviks as mere assassins and con- 
fiscators. He traces the Revolution to the peculiar nature of 
the Russian religion. ‘‘ The face of the ikon tells us every- 
thing about the Russian ; for it is the creation of an art 
that is struggling to unite Heaven and Earth, and to har- 
monize two souls, the Eastern and Western, the expression 
of pagan severity (or perhaps sincerity) that is shining 
through the sorrowful mists of Christian resignation.” 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky represent the conflicting tendencies 
in the Russian character. Tolstoy declared rejection of 
authority, Dostoevsky obedience to authority ; and ‘‘ between 
these two extremes there was need for something.’ The 
Revolution arose, therefore, from ‘‘ the triumph of austerity 
in the struggle against resignation.’’ So far the result has 
been confusion ; but Mr. Lawton, while considering the Revo- 
lution a failure from the static viewpoint of its inspirers, 
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MR. ARNOLD BENNETT writes : ‘ Not | 
only a splendid story, but a complete |} 
picture of a complex social organism |f} 
from top to bottom. It entertains, jf} 
| 

| 

| 


| 


‘it enthrals, and simultaneously it 
teaches.’ 


Jew Stiss | 
MR. E. F. BENSON writes : ‘ It is a long J} 
time since there has appeared in the 
| English language a book of such 
stark unquestionable power. The 
translation by Willa and Edwin Muir 
J) is a remarkable feat.’ 1} 


sie 
Jew Suiss 

'“MR. NOEL COWARD writes: ‘ Abso- 

lutely brilliant, filled with colour and 

excellent writing, and in addition | 

tremendously exciting.’ 


Jew Stiss 
MISS BEATRICE HARRADEN writes: }| 
‘It is not to be wondered at that this J} 
book has made a tremendous stir in }} 
intellectual circles in many countries, 
and is acclaimed as being one of the 
most remarkable historical novels of 
recent times. Itis, indeed, an amaz-| 
ing work.’ 


| Jew Stiss 


MR. RAFAEL SABATINI writes : ‘ It is| 
'j a story conceived and written on a| 
level rarely reached.’ 
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book is interesting. It gives genuine information about modern 
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Illustrated. 21s. net. 
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lawyer’s brain is as sure as the artist’s hand, for he is a com- 
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how easy it must have been to write it—until he tries to write 
like this himself ... reads like a romance . .. is yet another 
example of Lord Birkenhead’s astonishing versatility.” 
are the very stuff of which tragedy is made. They are richer 
in ‘plot’ than the most ingenious novel, more dramatic in 
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thinks that it registers a permanent and wholesome break 
with the past. 

Rodzianko was President of the Russian Duma for some 
years preceding the Revolution. He was, therefore, pecu- 
liarly intimate with Rasputin, and gives us a lurid account 
—based, we are assured, on unquestionable evidence—of both 
the early and later life of ‘‘ this immoral and dirty adven- 


turer.’’ Rasputin, besides possessing ‘‘ a will unchecked by 
any moral scruples,” was gifted with strange hypnotic 


power ; and it was this, and no relations of a more intimate 
kind, that made ‘‘the neurotic and mystically inclined 
Empress "’ as clay in his hands. 

The ‘‘ Memoirs ” of Baron Wrangel, father of the famous 
anti-Bolshevik commander, cover over seventy years, and 
make exceptionally interesting reading. The early chapters 
offer a vivid picture of the serfdom of mid-nineteenth-century 
Russia, with its tyrannous landlordism and conscription. 
But the Baron, though condemning the old regime, did not 
welcome the new. He was an eye-witness of the recent Revo- 
lution, and writes as scornfully of the ‘‘ sheep-like *’ qualities 
of the Bolsheviks as he does of the cowardice and corruption 
of the ruling classes. 

While Rodzianko regards Rasputin as the prime cause 
of the Revolution, Wrangel blames the intelligentzia, who 
misled an illiterate people with high-sounding phrases. Both 
these observers, however, were too near to be impartial. We 
think that Mr. Lawton’s diagnosis, penetrating to the bed- 
rock of religion, is more convincing. 


LOUIS XIV. 


The Great Days of Versailles. By G. F. BRADBY. 12s. 6d.) 
THE witty author of ‘‘ Dick’ and ‘‘ The Lanchester Tradi- 
tion’ soothed his schoolroom evenings reading about the 
Court of Versailles, so like and yet so unlike Rugby, and 
then composed what may be called an anthology of his 


(Benn. 


gleanings, first published in 1906, and which has now 
obtained the respectability of a second edition. Mr. 


Bradby has limited his endeavours to an attempt to ‘* recon- 
struct from familiar materials a picture of Court life at 
Versailles . . . which may be of use to those intending to 
study the French eighteenth-century memoirs.’’ It is, 
perhaps, unfortunate that Mr. Bradby has so severely limited 
his ambitions. For Versailles, by these methods, becomes 
almost unintelligible. As one reads of the grotesque 
etiquette, the preposterous jealousies and rivalities, the 
squalor and the luxury and the waste of time, Versailles 
seems an inexplicable absurdity, hardly to be believed, and 
the roi soleil a mere gorgeous lay figure, animated by occa- 
sional outbursts of selfishness. Yet the moment you come 
to think of it, this is absurd. It needs a more careful study 
of the ancien régime, of the Fronde, and the beliefs of 
the period, than Mr. Bradby has been able to give us, for us 
to understand the why and the wherefore of this extra- 
ordinary portent: how it came that the orgulous monarch 
who destroyed the aristocracy and thus rendered the Revo- 
lution inevitable, was the simplest and most affable man 
about the Court, compelled to give an interview to anyone 
who might walk into the palace, and knock at the door of 
his Cabinet, which he would probably open himself: how it 
was that he had to appoint to offices the children of his 
Ministers, so strong was the instinct of the family, and so 
respectful was Louis of the traditions of the kingdom ; how 
it came to be that he could not quarter his troops in many 
of the largest towns of France; or raise the taxes he 
desired ; how it was, in fact, that the greatest monarch 
in Europe had, in many ways, less power than a modern 
Local Government Board clerk ; and how the Revolution put 
the finishing touch to the work Louis had begun. 

Under some such system as this, Mr. Bradby’s story 
would have been more interesting and Louis XIV. a more 
intelligible figure. Mr. Bradby thinks poorly of him as a 
monarch, but not so badly of him as a man. A more 
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intuitive study of the ancien régime would have altered, J 
think, the first part of his judgment, though the second part 
remains a matter of taste. 

Hence Mr. Bradby is more successful when dealing with 
the subordinate figures about Court, with Monsieur, 
Madame, the Grand Dauphin, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Burgundy. It is, perhaps, inevitable that a schoolmaster 
should feel an undue sympathy with Madame de Maintenon, 
who is at the head of his profession. But it is a bit too 
much for him to expect Madame to share the feeling. Had 
she, Madame Maintenon, ever insisted on Mr. Bradby’s 
son receiving the vilest man in France for a tutor, that he 
might be rendered incapable by premature debauchery, Mr. 
Bradby, too, might have thought of her as une vieille ordure. 

Still, Mr. Bradby’s book will doubtless be welcomed 
by many readers who want assistance with their reading. 
His general opinion on the comparative truthfulness and 
general reliability of the various memoir writers is sound, 
and he makes his book readable by frequent quotation and 
paraphrase. He has a tendency, however, to write the his- 
tory of the ancien régime in terms of nineteenth-century 
Liberalism, from which conceptions of God and of the family 
had been practically eliminated. The fact that Louis XIV. 
wasted far too much money on building should not blind us 
to the extraordinary cunning and considerable efficiency of 
the King who designed Versailles, whether or not we con- 
sider that the growth of centralization, from Richelieu to 
Napoleon, has or has not on the whole been advantageous 
for France. 

FRANCIS BIRRELL. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


THE publishers of ‘‘ The Gallants,” by E. Barrington 
(10s. 6d.), are Messrs. Harrap, and not, as was wrongly 
stated in our last issue, Messrs. Benn. 

The following are some recent travel books: ‘‘ Kina- 
balu,’’ by C. M. Enriquez (Witherby, 10s. 6d.), which tells of 
Borneo ; ‘‘ Tom-tom,’’ by John W. Vandercook (Harper, 
12s. 6d.), which is concerned with the natives of Suriname 
and Liberia; ‘‘ Knocking Around,’’ by Frank H. Shaw 
(Cassell, 10s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Constantinople,” by H. G. Dwight 
(Harper, 16s.). 

Messrs. Werner Laurie publish a very pleasant reprint, 
edited by Arnold Kershaw, of ‘‘ A Handefull of Pleasant 
Delites,” the anthology published in 1584 (7s. 6d.). ‘* Lyrics 
from the Old Song Books,” collected and edited by Edmon- 
stoune Duncan (Routledge, 12s. 6d.), contains 672 lyrics, 
songs, and ballads from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
century. 

‘“The Political Ideas of the Greeks,” by J. L. Myres 
(Arnold, 14s.), contains a course of lectures delivered in 
America. ‘‘ The Account Book of a Kentish Estate, 1616- 
1704,”’ edited by Eleanor C. Lodge (Milford, 31s. 6d.), is pub- 
lished for the British Academy, and is a remarkable 
historical record. 

Messrs. Collins begin a new series, the ‘‘ King’s Way 
Classics,’ at 3s. 6d. each volume. The series is catholic. 
Among the first volumes are Henry James’s ‘“ The Ivory 
Tower’; ‘‘ Turgenev,”” by Edward Garnett; ‘‘ From my 
Books,” by C. Lewis Hind ; ‘‘ Life at the Mermaid,” by J. C. 
Squire. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


By L. M. Hussey. (Knopf. 7s. 6d.) 


This novel, which is not free from longueurs and repeti- 
tions, leaves the reader with the impression that Mr. Hussey 
knows how to write. His very mistakes seem the mistakes 
that only a man who knows how to write would make. He 
is generally solid, sometimes graceful and humorous ; and he 
has fashioned for himself an individual style which, although 
it occasionally amuses us where it was not meant to amuse, 
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Sir Richard Muir 

A Memoir of a Public Prosecutor 
Written by S. T. FELSTEAD and Edited by 

LADY MUIR. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
One of the most important works on crime that has 
appeared in this country. Muir's life was a great 
romance, and the manner in which he succeeded in 
becoming the greatest criminal lawyer of his time makes 
exciting reading. 
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Unknown Dorset 
By DONALD MAXWELL. Illustrated in colour and 
line by the author. 13s.. net. 
All lovers of the “‘ Hardy Country ” will find Mr. Max- 
well’s new book a constant delight. 


The London Child 


By EVELYN SHARP, author of Wymps, etc. Illus- 
trated in colour and black and white by EVE GARNETT. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A vivid picture of the intensely live little creatures 
who play under our windows and fill our Council schools. 
“A delightful book.’’—Westminster Gazette. 


FICTION 
Hoodman-Blind 


A new novel by A. C. G. HASTINGS, author of ‘‘Nigerian 
Days.”’ 


Her Mother's Daughter 
B y N ALBRO BARTLEY. 


A story by an American author as yet unknown in this 
country. 
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The Crow’s Inn Tragedy 
By ANNIE HAYNES. 
The best mystery story Miss Haynes has yet written. 
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By VIOLET TWEEDALE. 
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By H. A. DALLAS. With prefatory note by SIR 
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ALBERT CHEVALIER 
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By FLORENCE CHEVALIER. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
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By MICHAEL JUSTE. 7s. 6d. net. 
A chronicle of a student who sought and became the pupil 
of one deeply learned in the knowledge of the divine sciences. 
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is nevertheless vigorous and charming. The scene is set in 
Venezuela and presents a vivid picture of an aristocratic 
household in the tropical city of Caracas. In dealing with 
his five protagonists—Panchita and her father, Armando 
Ramirez, General Rojas, the latter’s closest friend, Reinaldo 
Matos, for whom Panchita conceives a sexual and symbolic 
infatuation, and Juan Dupuy, whom she finally marries—Mr. 
Hussey has not only created with care and sympathy five real 
people, but he has achieved something, if not more impor- 
tant, at least rarer and more difficult. He has sufficiently 
divested himself of his North American consciousness. He 
is not condescending, neither does he turn in the disgust of 
romanticism from the materialism of the United States to 
an implied traditional suavity and culture in the South. 
That is, perhaps, the secret of his success. The stvle merits 
attention. It is highly Latinized. Objections may well be 
raised against such words as ‘‘ nascency *’ and ‘‘ nacreously,”’ 
but the Latinity often results in conciseness and freshness of 
epithet. Above all, words are rarely crowded. 


The Plutocrat. By BoorH TARKINGTON. (Heinemann. 7s, 6d.) 

Although Mr. Tarkington writes far longer novels than 
most authors, he does not seem to possess the least qualifica- 
tion for so doing. The exasperated reader toils from one 
bright spot to another, placed at distant intervals, for well 
over five hundred pages. For there certainly are bright spots; 
but that, if anything, increases a justifiable grievance against 
Mr. Tarkington. He has been writing long enough now to 
know Where he succeeds and where he fails, but ‘‘ The Pluto- 
crat ’’ furnishes no proof whatever that he does. The story 
is about a party of Americans touring the Mediterranean 
coast. There are the three Tinkers, the father a Middle West 
millionaire, the mother and the daughter—and they are the 
bright spots. When they come on the scene the story 
freshens. When they go off there is an intolerably long spell 
of Laurence Ogle, a dull young prig, an ‘‘ advanced ’* New 
York dramatist. At first he consorts with two insufferable, 
and entirely superfluous, specimens of his own kind, an 
artist and a poet, long-winded, naive fellows ; but later he 
falls in love with a beautiful French lady, and, his head 
turned by her “ sophisticated *’ charm, he has no eyes for 
Olivia Tinker. In the end, however, Olivia and Laurence 
come together. Olivia is real, and so, undeniably, is Ogle’s 
metropolitan aversion for the provincial Tinkers. But, with 
Mr. Tarkington’s superficial manner, that is not enough to 
support a long novel. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


’ 


Stitt China. In the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ’’ Professor 
Soothill writes on ‘‘ Changed Aspects of China’ ; Mr. Mere- 
dith Atkinson has ‘‘ The Soviet’s War against Great Britain,” 
in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century *’ ; and the Rev. Ivan Ross in the 
same paper continues, under the title ‘‘ The Chinese Problem 
through Chinese Eyes,”’ his exposition.of the teaching of Sun 
Yat-sen. Mr. Arthur A. Young (Chinese), writing in the 
‘English Review’’ on ‘“ The Boxer Plan and China’s 
Troubles,’ ‘‘ puts the blame *’ for the present miserable state 
of affairs on the United States. The American ‘ Foreign 
Affairs,’’ on the other hand, publishes a sympathetic article 
on ‘‘ Young China,’ by Mr. Edward Hun:e. The ‘ Inter- 
national Labour Review "’ has a most interesting article on 
‘* The Labour Movement in China ’”’ by Professor Ta Chen. 

Turning to other but closely allied Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
George Glasgow (‘‘ Contemporary Review ’’) writes on ‘‘ Thin 
Mist from Whitehall to Moscow ” :— 

‘Generally, when misunderstandings arise between two 
countries there is some discoverable cause for dispute. In 
the case of China and Great Britain there is a definite 
problem. ... What conceivable prospect ...can there be 
of settling a ‘ dispute,’ such as that which wearily proceeds 
from Whitehall to Chesham House, of which the burden in 
effect is that Russia says nasty things about Great Britain? 
... The only cure is to restore normal diplomatic relations 
and to reach a political understanding, good or bad. A 
little cynicism would do more good than all this uninspired 
righteous indignation.” 

** Moscow,”’ by ‘*‘ Augur,’’ in the ‘‘ Fortnightly,’’ runs on the 
accustomed lines—‘‘ Communist poison... attempts to 
upset the Constitution by the General Strike .. . the prin- 
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ciples of Moscow are different from those of our civilized 
world,’’ and so on. 
There are some interesting articles on the Inter-Allied 


Debts question. In the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,’’ Professor 
Taussig, dealing with the American attitude, says :— 


‘““My own conscience is not easy. My sense of self- 
respect as an American is not happy. I find myself admir- 
ing the attitude of Great Britain, and not altogether admiring 
our own attitude. ... Prosperous beyond anything hitherto 
imagined in the history of mankind, we are now preparing 
to receive, through half a century and more, payments from 
peoples much less prosperous. I can feel ...no pride in 
the position we are now taking.” 

Mr. H. L. Mencken, on the other hand, in his paper the 
‘American Mercury,’’ writing in the ‘“ jolly’ provincial 
style he can assume so well, is less sympathetic. It seems 
that at the end of the War there was a chance of a Franco- 
American Alliance which would have ‘‘ put England into a 
plain and incurable second place. But it was spoilt by 
rhetoricians, talking chiefly of honour .. . the glory of the 
poilu . and other such theological phantasms. When 
the debt rose up before them they tried to dispose of it by 
hurling synecdoches and epanorthoses at it. The debt sur- 
vived, but the alliance was mortally wounded,”’ and France, 
apparently, is doomed to extinction (at our hands, so far 
as one can gather) in the near future. The funding of the 
Portuguese debt to Great Britain has stirred Mr. Glasgow 
(‘* Contemporary *’) to work out some sensational statistics. 
In the ‘* Atlantic Monthly,’’ Mr. Thomas Read explains ‘‘ The 
American Secret ’’-—American prosperity—with no mention of 
the War as a contributing factor. ‘*‘ No magic whatever, but 
work—work done by mechanical energy, multiplying the 
useful efforts of man.”’ 

The selection of political cartoons from Continental 
papers published by the ‘‘ Review of Reviews ”’ illustrates the 
vicarious virtue of about six different countries on the 
American-Nicaragua question. There are two _ sensible 
articles bearing on this subject—‘t Vested Rights and 
Nationalism in Latin America,’’ by Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
and ‘‘ The Two Americas,’’ by Mr. Clarence Haring, in the 
American ‘‘ Foreign Affairs.”’ 

On League affairs we have ‘‘ The Mandates Commission 
and the Mandatory Powers,’’ by Mr. Leonard Stein (‘‘ Con- 
temporary’). With regard to the recent conflict between 
these bodies, Mr. Stein writes :— 

‘*The British Mandatories have in practice been scupu- 
lously faithful to their mandatory obligations, and in 
rebuking the Commission they may have been actuated by 
nothing more than conscious rectitude. But they have only 
themselves to thank if they have exposed themselves to 
misconstruction, That they do the right thing in Africa and 
the Pacific is no reason why they should . . . say the wrong 
thing at Geneva.” 


Mr. Christopher Rawson writes on *‘ Germany at Geneva ’”’ 
in the ‘‘ English Review,’’ and Mr. A. Loveday has the first 
part of a survey of ‘‘ Recent World Economic Tendencies ” 
in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century.” 

Professor Ramsay Muir publishes a paper on ‘ Trade 
Union Reform ”’ in the ‘‘ Contemporary Review ’’; in the 
‘* Fortnighily,’’ Sir Frank Fox deals with ‘‘ Trade Unions 
and the Law,”’ and Mr. John Raynes asks ‘‘ What is Trade 
Union Law?” Sir Henry Slesser writes in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century *’ on ‘‘ The Politics of a Labour Member,”’ and Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, in the same paper, calls upon us to ‘“* Audit 
the Party Funds.”’ 

The current number of ‘‘ Commerce,”’ the French literary 
Quarterly, shows the effortless internationality which exists 
in the world of Art, and nowhere else. It contains transla- 
tions from the German of Nietzsche, the Italian of Bruno 
Barilli, and the English of Virginia Woolf—to read this last, 
in M. Charles Mauron’s sensitive French rendering, is a 
curious and fascinating experience. There is besides, a poem 
by M. Jules Supervielle, prose by M. André Suarés and M. 
Léon-Paul Fargue, and an enchanting piece, ‘‘ Oraison 
funébre d’une Fable,’ by M. Paul Valéry—though one may 
have the temerity to disagree with his argument. 

‘* Chambers’s Journal ’’ has a short story by Brigadier- 
General Wood about an English officer’s experiences with 
various types of Indians. Mr. Bell Dyer writes on ‘‘ British 
South-West Africa.’’ The ‘‘ Cornhill Magazine” prints ‘‘ A 
Tale of the Chinese Trouble,’’ by Lieutenant-Commander 
Elwell-Sutton. The ‘‘ Adelphi’’ has a short sketch, called 
‘** Death in the Sand,”’ by Francis Langer, and ‘‘ An Apology 
for a Sermon,”’ by the Editor. 
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NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
H.M.V. RECORDS 
THE H.M.V. have produced a good record of Tchaikowsky’s 
ever popular *‘ Nutcracker Suite’’ (three 12-in. records. 
D1214-15-16. 6s. 6d. each), played by the Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Stokowski. 

Iwo well-known sopranos have recorded: Margaret 
Sheridan sings ‘‘I Know where I’m going” and ‘‘ Danny 
Boy’ (DA882. 6s.), and Florence Austral Gounod’s ‘‘O 
Divine Redeemer’’ and ‘‘ There is a Green Hill’ (D1212. 
6s. 6d.). The Scala Chorus is again very good in ‘‘ Coro 
delle Compane,”’ from ‘‘ Pagliacci,’’ and ‘* Gli Aranci Olez- 
zano,”’ from ‘* Cavalleria Rusticana ’’ (C1317. 4s. 6d.). Mr. 
John Goss's singing of the four shanties, ‘‘ Haul away, Joe,”’ 

What shall we do with the drunken sailor? *’, ‘‘ Fire down 
below,’’ and ‘‘ Hullabaloo Balay *’ (B2420. 3s.), is certain to 
be a popular record. 

There are some excellent vocal records this month. Per- 
haps the best is a Mexican and a Spanish-Californian folk- 
song sung by the soprano Dusolina Giannini (10-in. record. 
DAS39. 6s.). Another very good one contains two choruses 
from the ‘‘ Meistersinger,’’ ‘‘ Da zu dir der Heiland kam” 
and ‘‘ Wach auf! Es nahet gen den Tag,’’ given by the 
Chorus and Orchestra of the State Opera, Berlin (12-in. 
record. D1211. 6s. 6d.). Maartje Offers, the Dutch contralto, 
sings the ‘‘ Song of Spring,’’ from ‘‘ Samson et Dalila,’’ an 
opera in which she has made a great name for herself, and 
‘ Connais-tu le pays? *’ from Ambroise Thomas’s ‘*‘ Mignon ”’ 
(12-in. record. DB913. 8s. 6d.). Evelyn Scotney, soprano, 
sings two ‘traditional’? songs in the famous ‘“ Caller 
Herrin’ *’ and ‘‘ O whistle and I'll come to you, my lad,”’ but 
she hardly does herself full justice (10-in. record. E450. 
Mr. John McCormack, tenor, is also not as successful 
as usual, partly because he has chosen two poor songs ‘‘ Call- 
ing me back to you * and ‘** When twilight comes, I’m think- 
ing of you” (10-in. record. DA. 6s.). 

It is a great treat to hear Mr. Harold Samuel play Bach 
at any time and anywhere, and no one should miss his record 
of the beautiful Preludes and Fugues in C major and 
C minor. On our machine we found that, plaved on a half- 
tone needle, it is almost a perfect pianoforte record (D1196. 
6s. 6d.). Dr. Henry Ley plays on the Kingsway Hall organ 
Purcell’s ‘‘ Trumpet Tunes and Ayre,” the score of which, 
by the bye, has just been published by Paxton & Co. for 1s., 

} ’s Concerto in G minor, a good organ record 
(C1314. 4s. 6d.). Miss Beatrice Harrison plays as ‘cello solos 
‘*Lament of Fanaid Grove,’ Air in B, and ‘* The Blackbird 
Reel,’’ arranged by H. Hughes (D1195. 6s. 6d.). 
Among light music there is a charming Strauss waltz, 
Tales from Vienna Woods,”’ played by Marek Weber and 
his Orchestra (B2406. 3s.), and also the Salon Orchestra 
playing ‘‘ Un Peu d’Amour ”’ and “ Little Star ’’ (B2415. 3s.); 
‘I’m tellin’ the birds’? and ‘‘ There aint no maybe in 


4s. 6d.). 


y¢ 


my Baby’s eyes,” by Jack Smith, whispering baritone 
B2414. 3s.). The following foxtrots are all 3s. each: 
‘I’m tellin’ the birds *’ and ‘‘ It made you happy when you 
made me cry,’’ Savov Orpheans (B5214) ; ‘‘ I’ve got the girl ” 


and ‘‘ Why do ya roll those eves? ’’ George Olsen and Paul 
Whiteman (B5215) ; ‘‘On the beach at Waika Kiki Blues ”’ 
and ‘‘ Do the Black Bottom with me,’’ Jack Hylton (B5217). 

Two records of ‘‘ Daily Express’*’ community singing 
with 10,000 voices at Royal Albert Hall are not very suc- 
cessful in giving the volume of voices. The best is ‘‘ Jesu, 
Lover of my Soul ”’ and ‘“‘ Ye Watchers and ye Holy Ones” 
(B2424. 3s.). 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 
AN EASTER HOLIDAY IN DEVON 


READER who contemplates an Easter holiday tour in 
South Devon asks if I think it is desirable to prepare a 
fixed route card and book sleeping accommodation for 

each night in advance. 

Much depends upon temperament. Some people like to 
have a centre, and make a series of daily runs, but this is 
not the best way of exploring new ground, because it neces- 
sarily limits the area that can be covered. 

The ‘* go-as-you-please ’’ tour is far more interesting and 
free from the strain of having to adhere to anything like a 
time schedule. Some people seem nervous of embarking upon 
anything in the nature of a “ gipsy”’ life, even for a few 
days, lest they should find some difficulty in obtaining com- 
fortable quarters for the night, but experience teaches one 
that a motorist need never be nervous on this score, especially 
so early in the season as Easter. 

There are so many hotels, boarding houses and private 
apartments all over Devon that the motorist may pick and 
choose according to the depth of his purse. Some of the 
most inviting places are to be found slightly off the beaten 
track, and there is considerable charm in ‘‘ sampling ”’ the 
country hotels, with their excellent fare. 


Should the weather be disappointing one can always halt 
in a centre, say, like Torquay, but if the sun shines the 
attractions of Dartmoor are too great to be neglected, and 
some of the most comfortable places I have ever discovered 
on tour are in that part of the country. 

An abiding memory of an Easter holiday in Devon is a 
visit paid to Buckfast Abbey, Buckfastleigh, seven miles from 
Totnes and ten miles from Newton Abbot. Some twenty 
years since a small party of monks unearthed the foundations 
of the original abbey, and with one sovereign and one man 
a start was made to raise a new edifice. I was told three 
years ago that never more than six men had been engaged 
upon the work at one time, and that voluntarily contributed 
funds to continue the restoration had never been lacking. The 
building must be nearing completion now, and one cannot 
stand within its walls without admiring the skill, industry, 
and faith of those responsible for its erection. 

When people tell me something is ‘‘ impossible,’’ I advise 
them to go to Devon and see Buckfast Abbey. It is an 
inspiration. 

It is so easy to find ‘* fresh scenes and pastures new ”’ in 
South Devon that the motorist can scarcely make a mistake, 
whichever way he turns. From Exeter he may strike due 
South down the valley of the River Exe, touch Dawlish, then 
on through Teignmouth, Torquay, Paignton, Brixham, and 
Dartmouth. A little further West he will find a Blackpool 
nestling between Leonard’s Cove and Matthew’s Point, and, 
just bevond, a wonderful promenade, with Slapton Sands 
and the salt walter of Start Bay on his left and the fresh water 
lake of Slapton Ley on his right. 

At Torcross, where the solid rock diverts the road inland, 
there is a typical little Devonshire hotel, and as a glance 
at the map shows one may proceed across country through 
Frogmore to Kingsbridge, and then strike South again to 
sunny sheltered Salcombe, one of the most beautiful spots I 
have found either in the United Kingdom or abroad. 

Returning to Kingsbridge the tourist may choose, accord- 
ing to the time at his disposal, many roads. By heading 
North he may take in Buckfast, wander across to Princetown, 
and then make the wonderful trip across Dartmoor through 
Moreton Hampstead back to Exeter. 

With a ‘‘ half-inch-to-the-mile ’’ map the motorist should 
experience no difficulty in finding his way through ‘ Glorious 
Devon,”’ and if he is not tied down to a time-table, with rooms 
booked ahead, he should enjoy a care-free and happy holiday. 

Before starting the trip see that the carburettor and 
petrol filters are cleaned, the magneto in good order, test the 
gaps of the sparking plugs with a gauge to make sure they 
are not too far apart, take on board a quart of lubricating oil 
most suitable for the engine, a spare tin of petrol, and an 
extra inner tube in addition to the spare tyre. 


RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Mr. Rayner Roberts has for many years been recognized 
as an exceptionally well-informed writer on motoring sub- 
jects, and his wide experience as an Owner-Driver is at the 
service of our readers. Communications should be addressed 
to the Motor Editor, THe NATION AND ATHENEUM, 38, Great 
James Street, London, W.C.1. 
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SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


“Without doubt the most 
important invention in the 
history of the Gramophone.” 


SIR LANDON RONALD 


“The most amazing tone of any 
Gramophone I have ever heard.” 


Compare the NEW 
“His Master’s Voice” 
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any other and 
judge for yourself 


Models from £7 upwards, and can 
be purchased by Easy Payments. 
Ask your dealer for full particulars. 
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THE WEEK 
NEW ISSUES—OIL—WESTERN 


HE raising of £144.8 millions of new money in the 
first quarter of this year is a contributory cause of 
the prevailing depression in the stock markets. And 
the British Government is largély to blame. Of the total 
of £144.8 millions the Government took £69 millions in 
cash subscriptions to the new 4 per cent. ‘‘ Consols.” 
British municipalities took £16 millions without offering 
any attractions. That 80 per cent. of the £6,000,000 
London County Council 4} per cent. Stock issue was left 
on the underwriters’ hands was a reminder that “* stags ”’ 
and investors alike still prefer overseas issues carrying high 
rates of interest. The following table will show the destina- 
tion of the quarter’s new issues as compared with 1926 
and before the war :— 
First 
Quarter. 
1913. 
Nil. 
£42,802,700 
£7,542,000 


First 
Quarter. 
1927. 
£68, 253,800 
£28,983,400 
£47,651,200 


First 
Quarter. 

1926. 
€5,455,100 
£29,865,000 
£39,708,300 


British Government 
Overseas. i 
Home Industries 





Total £75,028,400 £144,888,400 £50,344,700 





It is remarkable that overseas borrowing should be so small 
as compared with pre-war days. Perhaps the explanation 
lies in the figures of new issues in the United States. It 
will be found that the foreign Government issues in New 
York in the first quarter of 1927 amounted to $188,692,000, 
against $41,199,000 in the corresponding quarter of 1926— 
an increase of nearly 860 per cent. The total of New York 
issues for the quarter was $2,050,549,000, against 
$1,510,251,000 in the corresponding period of 1926, an 
increase of 85 per cent. 


* + 7 


It is a depressing fact that the uneducated in matters 
of finance are invariably drawn towards prospectuses of 
an inferior class. For example, the recent issue of 120,000 
ordinary shares of £1 and 120,000 deferred shares of 1s. 
of the Blue Bird Oil Importers, Ltd., was oversubscribed. 
This Company takes over the bulk oil business of the Blue 
Bird Motor Company (1924), Ltd. In the extremely specu- 
lative business of buying and selling oil everything depends 
upon the nature of the contracts between the company and 
the producer or refiner of the oil. The nature of this con- 
tract is not divulged in the prospectus. In other words, 
the only information which is of any value to subscribers 
to this issue is withheld. It is rather curious that this 
issue has been followed by an issue of 330,000 preferred 
ordinary shares of £1 each and 880,000 ordinary shares of 
ls. each of the Service Petroleum Company which acquires 
the bulk oil business of Mr. L. G. Valentine. Again, the 
only information which would be of value, namely, the 
nature of the contracts which Mr. Valentine has with oil 
producers and refiners in America or elsewhere, is with- 
held. This issue is the mere curious because the certified 
profits made by Mr. Valentine are shown as approximately 
£40,000 over a period from February 10th, 1925, to 
September 28rd, 1926. It happens that the profits given by 
the Blue Bird Oil Importers for the bulk oil business they 
acquire come to approximately the same amount for 
approximately the same period. And, like the Blue Bird 
Oil prospectus, that of the Service Petroleum Company 
begins with the headline ‘‘ The Vendor’s confidence in the 
future of this Company is indicated by acceptance of 
ordinary shares in complete satisfaction of the purchase 
price.”? The wording alone makes it suspicious. 


IN THE CITY 
AUSTRALIA—THE WHITELEY-SELFRIDGE PROBLEM. 


The prospectus of the £1,500,000 Western Australia 
5 per cent. loan, 1945-75, at 974, meets the demand for 
more information which THe Nation has not been alone 
in voicing. A statistical appendix is given in the form 
first started by South Australia. This appendix shows that 
the net public debt of Western Australia amounted to 
approximately £60 millions, or £158 4s. 5d. per head, at 
June 30th, 1926. This is a higher debt per head figure 
than for any other Australian State. The appendix also 
shows that for the year to June, 1926, expenditure at 
£23 19s. 5d. per head slightly exceeded revenue and that 
the percentage of total revenue raised by taxation was only 
16.1 per cent. A little higher taxation would undoubtedly 
improve the finances of Western Australia. The merits of 
a Western Australian loan as compared with the other 
Australian State loans is that Western Australia maintains 
sinking funds, ranging from } per cent. to 1} per cent., 
which are applied in the purchase of stock on the London 
market. The £2,500,000 8 per cent. loan which matured 
in January of this year was repaid in cash out of accumu- 
lated sinking funds. That was something new in the 
history of Australian finance. This redemption left 
accumulated sinking funds at about £8,500,000, which is 
about one-seventh of the total outstanding debt. The 
proceeds of the present issue are for new works. Maturities 
of Australian Loans on the London market this year 
already amount to £23} millions, and it would be better 
for the credit of Australian States if borrowing for new 
works could be avoided in a year of exceptionally heavy 
maturities. The Commonwealth Government has 
£12,750,000 5} per cent. stock maturing on June Ist, 
and New South Wales has £4,998,300 43 per cent. stock 
and £5,996,800 5} per cent. stock maturing on July Ist 


and June Ist respectively. 
* _ 


The proposed fusion between Whiteley’s and Selfridges’ 
is an interesting problem for the respective shareholders. 
For the last four years the net profits of Whiteley’s have 
been declining. For the year to February, 1927, the divi- 
dend was reduced from 25 per cent. to 20 per cent. 
Selfridges’ propose that the 4} per cent. preference share- 
holders should receive 5 per cent., that the ordinary shares 
should be converted into cumulative ordinary shares of 
25 per cent.—Selfridges’ guarantee this dividend for ten 
years—and that the surplus profits after 25 per cent. should 
go to 1,000,000 deferred shares of 1s., of which 450,000 
are to be taken up by Whiteley ordinary shareholders, and 
550,000 by Selfridges’ at par. In other words, in return 
for a guaranteed 25 per cent. dividend Whiteley share- 
holders give Selfridges’ control and 55 per cent. of surplus 
profits. Further, Selfridges’ are to compensate the 
directors of William Whiteley, who were entitled to 7} per 
cent. of the net profits available for ordinary dividends. 
Is Whiteley’s a declining business? If Selfridges’ have, 
in fact, been knocking Whiteley’s out of business, there is 
something almost magnanimous in Mr. Gordon Selfridge’s 
offer. What do Selfridges?’ hope to make out of the 
deal? It is significant that the 550,000 deferred shares 
to be acquired by Selfridges’ carry three votes per share, 
whereas the 450,000 shares for Whiteley’s shareholders 
carry one vote per share. Hence Selfridges’ can take 
a profit of nearly two-thirds without losing control. But 
Mr. Selfridge may have some new financing up his sleeve. 
Whatever his plans may be, we think that Whiteley 
shareholders would be foolish to refuse the merger. 








